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EXCESS UNDERWRITERS, 
INC. 


75 FULTON STREET 


Successors to HENRY W. IVES & CO. 


CASUALTY EXCESS & REINSURANCE lhe finer jewels more often 


SECURITY MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 
of Chicago, Illinois 


come in the medium sizes. 


and 


ASSOCIATED REINSURERS 





ASSETS OVER $30,000,000 


ONE OF THE STRONGEST CASUALTY ; ) ; 
EXCESS REINSURANCE GROUPS Pennsylvania Surety 





Corporation 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


BROKERS ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


Inquiries Invited 








Joseph W. Ward, President 


Telephone JOSEPH P. GIBSON, Jr. 
BEEkman 6727 Resident Manager 



































INSURANCE TRUSTS 


By C. Alison Scully 


Here is a book you need. It deals clearly, comprehensively and instructively with the most significant and out- 
standing topic in the fields of trust service and life insurance. 

As Trust officer of a prominent financial institution, the author is an expert on trust agreements; and he not 
only knows his subject, but understands how to convey his knowledge to you so that you will remember and profit 
by it. He is also a member of the Bar in New York and Philadelphia. 

With the widespread interest in Insurance Trusts sweeping the country, life insurance agents, brokers, general 
agents and company executives cannot afford to be without an authoritative manual on the subject. The book 
also is of practical value to officers of banks and trust companies, attorneys and those business and professional 
men who require compact, definite and reliable information on trust agreements. Asa textbook, INSURANCE TRUSTS 
is especially suitable for universities, colleges, financial and banking courses and life insurance schools. Policy- 
holders too will find it useful in planning the disposition of estates. 

Get this book. It describes the making and operation of Trust established by policyholders for the handling 
of proceeds of their life insurance with bank and trust companies as Trustees. It discusses and explains funded and 


unfunded trusts, advantages of insurance trusts, mutual interests of insurance company and trustee, legal aspect of 
insurance trusts, duties of life underwriters and all phases of the question. Specimen trust forms are included, both 
revocable and irrevocable. Your copy of Insurance Trusts, (the price is only $3), should be ordered now from 
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Equitable Anniversary Casualty Underwriting Table Union Concludes Sessions 
Life Office Managers W. G. Wilson’s Paper Fire Year Book Out 











Casualty Groups at White Sulphur 


President O’Neil Recommends Unlimited Coverage 
for Automobile Liability in Opening Address 
Before Joint Associations 











By Tuomas J. V. CULLEN 


WHITE SULPHUR SpriNGs, W. Va., Oct. 1— while in the other companies were terrible peo- I came to know that their ideals were as high 
With an urgent appeal for unified and active ple. However, as I came more and more in as those of my own company and that our aim 
support by both companies and agents of the contact with the officers of the other companies was a common one in raising the business 





National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- - standards and meeting our common problems 
writers the lack of which was decreed as one INTERNATIONAL HEAD co-operatively and co-ordinately. 
of the three major problems of the casualty “ I found that the National Bureau of Cas- 


ualty and Surety Underwriters was composed of 
the best block in the casualty business, alert 
and eager to solve the worries of that business 
equitably and justly to all concerned, and well 
meriting the unstinted support of every com- 
pany and agent in the field. There is no com- 
pany which wants to see the bureau disused. 
Some men seem to feel that the rules made for 
all are too binding and restrictive for their 
company at certain times, but their mature 
judgment makes them ready and willing to sub- 
ordinate their special interests to the good of 
all. 

“The bureau rules should be sufficiently flexi- 
ble, however, to permit initiative on the part of 
any company, and to allow them to institute 
innovations which they feel will rectify an 
existing situation. This would have eliminated 
the necessity of having two companies resign 
from membership temporarily during the past 
year. Differences of opinion which occur with- 
in the business of the bureau must be settled 


business, Frank J. O’Neil, President of the 
Royal Indemnity of New York, opened the 
three-day joint meeting of the International As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
and The National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents at the Greenbrier hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs. Mr. O’Neil, whose topic was 
present-day problems of the casualty and surety 
business, spoke from the heart and his remarks, 
straight forward and forward looking, were 
met with enthusiastic approval by both com- 
pany man and agent because all realized that 
Mr. O’Neil was voicing sentiments universally 
held although seldom publicly expressed. Mr. 
O’Neil, who talked extemporaneously, said: 
“In my college days I was taught to believe 
that all connected with my alma mater were 
good people and that all who attended her rival 
were low grade and reprehensible. At the col- 
leges when I coached football my belief in this 
situation was succeedingly revised as I was 
told that the good were all in that particular 
school and the wicked at her pet rival. Coming within the bureau, and the majority should rule 
to the Royal Indemnity I was impressed with sini ini ass — at all times in a spirit of compromise. The bu- 
the fact that here were the salt of the earth, Frank J. O’Neil (Concluded on page 41) 
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HIS much discussea Era of the Second 
Hundred Billion (Corrected to “Decade” 
by Frederick H. Ecker) is going to bring about 
many changes in the business of life insurance. 
One of the most imminent, it seems to me, is 
the bigger part that women are going to play 
i nthe business, both from the angle of the 
prospect and the producer. The growing im- 
portance of the woman as a factor in insur- 
ance, aside from her traditional role of bene- 
ficiary, was brought home at the recent annual 
convention when Miss Ditzler, of New York, 
delivered one of the most interesting selling 
talks of the week. She has a record of consecu- 
tive weekly production for over four years and 
sells mostly to women. 
* * * 
NOTHER hint of their increasing stature 
in the business world was carried in the 
large number of women insurance working at- 
tending the meeting. And in the manner in 
which they came to the front with contributions 
to the Edward A. Woods Foundation. Mrs. 
Paul Clark, Mrs. Donnelly, Mrs. F. E. Shaal 
and Mrs. Thorpe, of Texas, all contributed 
handsomely, for a total of more than sixteen 
hundred dollars. 
* * * 
he addition to Miss Ditzler, there was an- 
other woman insurance agent present at the 
convention with a record much similar to her 
own. Mrs. Z. Z. Brown, C.L.U., of The Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Company of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, is the only representative of 
her company to hold the degree of C.L.U. and 
one of the few women in the United States to 
have it. She is one of the few underwriters 
who has ever made a specialty of selling insur- 
ance to women and made a success of it. That 
she has done so is evident by her production 
standing in The Lincoln National. Last year 
she qualified for the Minute Men club, the 
highest honor the Company has for its field 
representatives, and this year she has already 
qualified for the big Quebec convention trip the 
outstanding field workers of The Lincoln Na- 
tional are to take, and has, for the second con- 
secutive time, won a place on the rolls of the 
Emancipator club, the highest honor club her 
company offers for year round personal pro- 
duction. 
aK OK * 
OMER W. TEAMER, secretary-manager 
of the Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
Vania, was nominated on both the Republican 
and Democratic tickets for a Director of the 
School Board of Norristown at last wek’s pri- 
mary. His election in November is assured by 
the primary result. 
* * * 
A FORMAL dinner in honor of Judge Byron 
K. Elliott, newly chosen manager and 


counsel of the American Life Convention, was 
given at the beautiful Marott apartment hotel, 
Indianapolis, on Monday evening, September 30, 
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xX TATISTICS compiled by the United States 
KJ Department of Commerce on the automo- 
bile death rate in 78 large cities of the country 
show a substantial increase in the number of 
fatalities for the current year over 1928. At 
the same time the tables released by the depart- 
ment indicate that in many thickly populated sec- 
tions of the country there has been a remarkable 
decrease in these motor accidents while in other 
sections the percentage has steadily increased. 

* * x 
HIS would lead to only one conclusion. 
That educational measures and a more rigid 
enforcement of traffic laws have been successful 
in the reduction of automobile fatalities. The 
tables would seem to indicate that in the sec- 
tions where the death rate has increased, a lack 
of education or laxity in the enforcement of 
the law is evident. 
* * * 
T is interesting to note that in the many 
cities where motor vehicle inspection cam- 
paigns have been conducted by the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety Underwrit- 
ers in co-operation with local authorities, the 
rate of fatal accidents has been materially re- 
duced. These motor vehicle inspection cam- 
paigns inaugurated by the Save-a-Life Division 
of the National Bureau have aside from their 
value to the states and communities in which 
they are conducted, an incalculable educational 
value which is of immeasurable assistance to 
insurance companies throughout the nation. 
x * * 
A PPEALING to the sporting instincts of in- 
surance agents, several companies have and 
are conducting so-called “golf” tournaments, 
“baseball” games and what not. The Maryland 
Casualty Company, of Baltimore, has just in- 
augurated a “bridge” tournament, during which 
agents will be awarded prizes for every rubber 
won. Writing a $50,000 policy or a policy for 
ten times that amount as the case may be wins 
the contestant a game. Two games make a 
rubber, I think the Maryland press agent said. 
Taking into consideration America’s failing for 
games, it is not surprising to note that the re- 
sults of these contests are far-reaching. But at 
the same time I have often wondered if agency 
superintendents or production managers have 
compared results of these camouflaged tourna- 
ments with out-and-out drives for increased pro- 
duction. And then, too, are agents so enthu- 
siastic over these contests as to prefer a silver 
loving cup to a bag of gold? 
* *k x 

ay interesting news note of the week is 
4% that the Bankers Indemnity Insurance 
Company of Newark has joined the group of 
companies comprising the Associated Aviation 
Underwriters and will participate in the liability 
and compensation coverage written on aircraft 
hy the associated companies. Owen C. Torrey 
of the Marine Office of America made the an- 
nouncement. 


¢ ¢C1MOKE” goes high hat this week and in- 
troduces a guest conductor in the person 
of John C. Leissler, editor of the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 
a 
HE largest delegation to the Union con- 
vention came in three special pullmans via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to Washington and 
thence by boat down the historic Potomac to 
Old Point Comfort. The pullman cars had been 
especially painted in the brightest Pennsylvia 
Railroad reds for the visitors. The fire insur- 
ance men took advantage of the six hour stay 
in Washington to visit the many interesting 
sights there. There was not time for all to 
take in all, so the party divided into groups, 
and the members compared notes on the boat 
that night. 
ce oe 
A* THE boat passed the Quantico Marine 
base, the fire insurance men were treated 
to an unexpected pleasure, not intentionally, but 
accidentally, the thrill being the opportunity to 
witness a fire in which not a dollar of liability 
was carried by any underwriter. They saw one 
of the wartime wooden transports, a ship now 
obsolete and valueless for either military or 
commercial use, being burned. The burning was 
one of a series that the government has staged 
in an effort to get the old hulks out of the way. 
The flames were at their height as the boat 
with the fire insurance men passed. The reflec- 
tion could be seen high in the heavens, and upon 
the water. The bright red gleam of the flames 
lighted up the passenger boat so that it was 
possible to tell clearly the features of all pres- 
ent. In fact, the reflection of the flames could 
be seen soon after the boat left Washington, an 
hour and a half before the fire insurance men 
passed the fire. 

It is of interest to report that the fire insur- 
ance men stood in silence as they passed. Prob- 
ably some, the bugs on ‘fire prevention, called it 
a criminal waste, while others were secretly 
rejoicing over the fact that their companies 
for once, stood to lose not a penny. 

* * * 


OON aiter the boat left the scene of the 
fire, the wind came up, the waves began to 
roll and the boat began to rock. And the rock- 
ing continued intermittently during the entire 
night. It must be recorded, reluctantly possi- 
bly, but nevertheless told, some got seasick. 
Not bad, of course, but twinges of what was to 
be expected if they ever got into a real storm, 
made themselves unwelcomely felt. 

It must be explained that the boat was a side- 
wheeler which might have contributed to its 
lumbering tactics as it moved slowly down and 
across Chesapeake Bay. 

* * * 
_ all in all, the boys were good sailors. 
except, of course, for a girl waiting at 
the port. 
THE SPECTATOR 
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THE SPEC | ATOR vey had an underwriting income of $5,- writing income. It therefore appears 
088,268,364, against which were losses in- that the business is gradually getting 
Tue Spectator, established in 1868, is a weekly 8 : “1: “os : 
jue SS Games of ak tae, Me eee curred of $2,573,105,042, and underwrit- more stabilized as it increases in vol- 
stworthy insuranc inds. Th bscripti : ; , 
trustwore he United States, Canada and Mexico ia iflg expenses incurred amounted to ume, and with the favorable results 


Dollars per annum, posta id; t for- e.e . , . = 
ign countries in the Postal Union, Bive A te all for = $2,511,801,697 for an underwriting profit shown by investment income and accre- 
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n PUBLISHERS The companies in the tabulation are reasonable dividends and add materially 
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Arthur L. J. Smith 4 sections, the first group showing the The necessity for the various kinds of 
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n Thomas J. V. Cullen, Editor; Robert W. Sheehan, The multiple line companies, writing being required to undertake the insur- 


Associate Editor; Frank Ellington, Harry C. Canaday, 


' Albert T. White, Jr» Assistant’ Editors; Louis $ general casualty business, constituted the ance of new hazards. In this manner, the 














: se _ eee larger section of the table, including 58 industries of the country are supported 
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t |) Profits and Losses of Casualty, a profit of 2.5 per cent, the fidelity and sitable, in order to furnish a sufficient 
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" 4 HE transactions of the leading cas- of one-tenth of one per cent. Effective Publicity , 
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s ff surance companies during the last decade in the first group, the investment income ere Serre T ws blazon to the 
. are shown by the table on page 45 to and accretion of the companies therein world the names of their officers and 
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directors. Their letterheads have been 
cluttered with lists of lawyers, bankers, 
manufacturers, and business men; their 
advertisements have smacked of a local 
who’s who. This is largely because lack- 
ing in impressive figures in their financial 
statements they have sought to woo pub- 
lic confidence through personality. The 
idea is thoroughly sound. For now comes 
the New York Life Insurance Company, 
with an honorable career of eighty-eight 


have resulted in a net underwriting profit amounted to sufficient to offset the under- 
of one-tenth of one per cent, which is cer- Writing loss and dividend payments and 
tainly a meagre return for the handling of still increase their surplus by $158,304,- 
over $5,088,268,364 of underwriting in- 884. 

come. However, the investment income The accident and health companies, 
; : and accretion amounted to $343,681,392, likewise added the sum of $17,332,561 to 
] 

1 





so that there was a net surplus earned to their surplus funds and the next two 
the amount of $347,043,017. From this, groups added respectively $20,945,531 
the companies disbursed for dividends, @ 4 $11,400,859 to their combined sur- 


"  (F $140,214,458, including consideration of Plus funds. 
a While the results of the tremendous 


t 3 net remittances to the home offices of for- rit as 
, [— eign companies, and also surplus contribu. amount of business shown by this table years, over a billion of assets of which it 
; oe tions due to sale of stock at a premium. have been transacted by the leading might boast, with a simple advertisement 


casualty, surety and miscellaneous com- announcing its directorate. 

panies seem to be rather discouraging, so Leaving out of the discussion ex- 

far as their underwriting is concerned, President Coolidge, it is safe to say that 

the decade of $208,983,836. the outcome of the business shows a slight one or more of the remaining directors 

. The results of the 10 years’ transactions provement when compared with the are known by reputation throughout the 

are shown for these leading companies, in '"-Y¢@t period which ended in 1927. nation, even to the humblest citizen, be- 
More than half of the companies tabu- cause of noteworthy achievement in 


condensed form below: ; ; 
lated show underwriting profits for the some particular field. Other companies 


With a decrease in special reserves, etc., 
of $2,155,277, the companies were able to 
show an increase in surplus at the end of 


Underwriting income earned............ $5,088,268,364 : . é ‘ ; 

encore 3 income accretion.........+. 343,681,392 period and a change for the better is noted could match this group with directorates 
ontingent funds........... 2,155,277 — : : : : : : 

—_--°""" in the fact that, whereas, the similar quite as impressive. The dissemination 
WR ir sispieciciisdensiseysners $5,434,105,033 bl audit 8 ; h f h inf ti 1a ae h 

a Losses pelea 2 “Cie $2,573,108,042 table printed in 1928, covering the ten of such mformation would strengthen 

# nderwriting expense incurred......... 2,511,801,697 ; i i a i i i 

| oe Divideaie 4tuean one. ee: epgeheer: sungicese |=«Years ending with 1927, showed an un-_ their magnitude. Widespread knowledge 

Increase in net surplus.........+++++++ 208,983,836 derwriting loss of one-tenth of one per that the trusteeship of billions of life in- 

| OPE ER URN en eee hx $5,434,105,033 cent upon $4,690,000,000 of underwrit- surance funds vested in the hands of men 


' It will be observed therefore that the ing income earned, the accompanying of integrity and ability is bound to in- 
hundred companies embraced in this sur- table shows a profit of one-tenth of one crease an already strong confidence in 
* Copyright, 1929, by The Spectator Company, N. Y. per cent upon $5,088,000,000 of under- the institution of life insurance. 
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Pacific Mutual General 
Agents Association 


Meet in Washington on Eve 
of National Association 
Convention 


One-Day Managers’ Course 





General Agents of California Com- 
pany Gathered in Washington 
from All Sections of the Nation 





[By a Starr CorrESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 24.—General 
agents of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of California gathered from all sec- 
tions of the nation for a two-day convention at 
the Lee House in Washington, D. C., on Mon- 
day and Tuesday of this week. From the open- 
ing of the convention, at 9 o’clock Monday 
morning, when Secretary-Treasurer M. D. Sen- 
nett read the minutes of the last convention, 
until Arthur C. Parsons had introduced the last 
speaker at the banquet on Tuesday evening, not 
a moment’s time was wasted. The speaking 
program was preceded by an all-day managers’ 
training school, given by instructors of the 
Sales Research Bureau. John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., head of the managers’ school; H. G. 
Kenagh, head of the Field Service Department ; 
S. G. Dickinson and L. B. Hendershot, all con- 
tributed to the program of lectures and discus- 
sions which made up this important feature of 
the convention. The course consisted of prac- 
tically the same standard program as is given in 
the story of the National Convention School 
elsewhere in this issue. John Henry Russell, 
Los Angeles, Calif., president of the associa- 
tion, and C, C. Day, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
executive committee chairman, rendered their 
reports on Tuesday morning. 

The first of these talks was given by Walter 
G. Gastil, of Oakland, Calif., whose subject 
was “Outline of a Sales Kit for Pacific Mu- 
tual Representatives.” The other feature of the 
morning session was a talk by Vice-President 
and Superintendent of Agencies Arthur C. Par- 
sons. He gave an outline of the Pacific Mu- 
tual’s agency building plans. The afternoon 
session included an address by C. C. Day, in 
which he gave a standardized plan of starting 
new men. Another well-received talk of this 
session had to do with advertising for the gen- 
eral agent, by F. B. Schwentker of Phoenix, 
Ariz. “The Manager’s Training Problem,” by 
Vincent Coffin, and a talk on future business 
prospects, by Frank Fitts, of Tuscaloosa, Ala.. 
concluded the business session. 


Join Provident Life as Western 
Manager 

F, L. Hildebrand, superintendent of agents 
and assistant manager of the Sentinel Life In- 
surance Company, of Kansas City, for the past 
three years, has been appeinted western depart- 
ment manager for the Provident Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company, of Chattanooga. 


Life Insurance 


Adams Heads Sentinel Life 





Succeeds Arthur M. Hyde Who Re- 
signed to Enter President 
Hoover’s Cabinet 
L. L. Adams, of St. Louis, for the past three 
years manager of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company in that city, has been elected 
president of the Sentinel Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, to fill the vacancy created 
by the resignation of Arthur M. Hyde from that 
post. Mr. Adams assumed his new position 

September 30. 

The resignation of Mr. Hyde, tendered imme- 
diately upon his appointment to President 
Hoover’s cabinet, was formally accepted last 


week at the annual meeting of the Sentinel di- 
rectors. 

Mr. Adams last week rounded out twenty-five 
years of service with the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, eighteen of these years 
acting as company manager in Kansas City, and 
three years in the same position in the St. Louis 
offices. At a testimonial dinner given to him 
last week by his associates in St. Louis, he was 
presented with a diamond medal by the home 
office representaitve, in commemoration of his 
activities with the Metropolitan. He is also 
remembered in Kansas City as a past-president 
of the Life Underwriters Association here. 

His eldest son, Nile L. Adams, is superin- 
tendent of agencies for the Sentinel Company in 
six mid-western states. 
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even more. 
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A HUNDRED BILLION DOLLARS 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 


The amount now in force in the American com- 


ALL OF THIS WILL EXPIRE WITH 
THE PRESENT GENERATION 


Every one now insured will then have joined the 


WILL THE NEW GENERATION 
CARRY AS MUCH AS THIS ONE? 


This may be taken for granted; it will probably need 


THEN THE ENTIRE $100,000,000,000 
WILL HAVE TO BE REWRITTENP 
Yes, the greatest job of REPLACEMENT ahead 


BIG MEN WILL BE REQUIRED 
TO HANDLE THIS BIG TASK 


Our profession will call for the highest type of 


This advertisement dedicated to 
the young man in the business. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durriz.p, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Colonel Button Resigns as 
Virginia Commissioner 





Dean of Commissioners Nation- 
al Organization Quits Post 
to Head Union Life 


Resignation Effective Oct. 15 





Dixie Official Is Oldest State Head 
in Point of Service in the 
United States 





Ricumonp, Va., Oct. 1—Colonel Joseph C. 
Button, Commissioner of Insurance and Bank- 
ing for Virginia, presented his resignation to 
that office, effective October 15, to the State 
Corporation Commission today. Colonel But- 
ton, the oldest insurance commissioner in point 
of service in the United States and in insurance 
circles called the “dean” of the insurance com- 
missioners national organization, will become 
the president of the Union Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia, with headquarters in Rich- 
mond. 

Colonel Button was unanimously elected head 
of the Department of Insurance Supervision in 
1906, when Virginia was the dumping ground 
for. any and every type of insurance company 
existing in the country. Since that time he has 
held the same office. His first term of office 
was for four years, and the commissioncr was 
unanimously re-elected five times by the gen- 
eral assembly. 

In 1910 he was president of the national in- 
surance commissioners convention, and later he 
became chairman of the executive committee of 
the organization. Since 1917 he has been secre- 
tary-treasurer of the group. 

The retiring commissioner is one of the most 
widely known men in the public life of the 
State. Born in Lynchburg, for many years he 
maintained his home in Appomattox County. 
He served twenty-two years as a member of 
the State Democratic Committee and for twen- 
ty years he has been chairman of the Tenth 
District Committee. He was secretary of the 
state committee for ten years. In 1916 he vol- 
untarily severed his connection with this group. 

At every session of the legislature since the 
department was organized the laws governing 
insurance have been revised and added to until 
they compare favorably with those of the en- 
tire country. Last year on March 1 the De- 
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partment of Banking was merged with that of 
insurance and Colonel Button became the com- 
missioner of insurance and banking. The in- 
surance division has increased its personnel from 
five to fifteen during its life and with the addi- 
tion of the banking division, fifteen more em- 
ployees, mostly bank examiners, were added. 
M. E. Bristow is head of the banking division, 
and, as such, is the deputy commissioner of in- 
surance and banking. Captain Charles B. Coul- 
bourn is next in command to Colonel Button in 
the insurance branch of the service. 


Million Dollar Producers 
Confer 





Breakfast Conference at Washington 
Brings Together Fifty-Five Lead- 
ing Life Insurance Salesmen 
of the Nation 


More than half a hundred star producers met 
for the annual Million Dollar Breakfast at the 
Washington convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and proceeded to 
make the largest attended conference also the 
best one in point of general interest. George E. 
Lackey, of Oklahoma City, was chairman of the 
group and he directed affairs in a smooth, work- 
manlike manner. After disposing of pre- 
I’minarv details he called upon Dr. Albright for 
a few remarks, mainly by way of introduction, 
and then turned over the conference to Earl G. 
Manning, of Boston. Mr. Manning had a 
feature which proved of especial interest. It 
was for a half a dozen million dollar men to 
tell how they got out of the quarter million class 
and into the larger division. The leader of the 
discussion first gave his own version of how 
the trick is done and then called on the follow- 
ing: Julius Eisendrath, New York; Thos. W. 
Scott, Philadelphia; William Goldstadt, New 
York; Richard O. Waller, Boston; Leon Gil- 
bert Simon, New York; McClelland J. Don- 
nelly, New Castle, Penna.; William Dineen, 
Chicago; and D. Teachenor, Kansas City. 
Every one of those named had a fresh, original 
version of what it takes to get ahead and some 
of the pieces will be found in later issues of 
THE SPECTATOR. 

Others who were called on by the chairman 
and who delivered in the best sense of the word 
were Theodore Reihle, New York City; Clay 
Hamlin, Buffalo; Arthur W. Stebbins, New 
York: and L. E. Simon, of New York. 






Joint Fall Meeting of 
Actuaries 





American Institute and Actu- 
arial Society of America 
Combine Efforts 





Meeting in Toronto 





Program for Two Organizations 
Offers Unusually Interesting 
Range of Subject Matter 





The fall meeting of the American Institute 
of Actuaries will be held at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, October 9, 10 and 11. 
The meeting will be out of the ordinary by 
reason of the fact that the Institute will be 
in joint session with the Actuarial Society of 
America. It is felt that the meeting will be 
unusually profitable on this account. 

Members are requested to make their own 
hotel reservations direct. It is important to 
reserve early. The Royal York hotel quotes 
a flat rate of $5 per day for single room and 
$9 for double room. Arrangements have been 
made with the railroads for reduced rates, pro- 
vided there are a sufficient number of “valida- 
tions.” If effective, those returning by the 
same route as they came will receive their 
return tickets at half-fare. All traveling by 
railroad may help to put the plan into effect 
by obtaining their certificates and having them 
“validated.” 

Arrangements have been made for a special 
sleeper from Chicago, leaving the Central sta- 
tion, Michigan avenue and Roosevelt road, at 
5:40 p. m., Tuesday, October 8, arriving at 
Toronto via M. C. R. R. and C. P. R., Wednes- 
day at 8:25 a. m. Additional special sleepers 
will be assigned on that train if needed. Those 
taking advantage of these arrangements will 
purchase their tickets in the usual way, specify- 
ing that their berths are to be in Car No. 
1828. 


The principal portion of the sessions will be 
devoted to the discussion of papers presented 
at the last meetings of the Society and the 
Institute, also to the informal discussion of 
the topics indicated in the program. All parts 
of the discussion will be open to all members 
whether of the Society or of the Institute. 
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Looking Back on Seventy Years of 
Progress 


History of the Equitable Society Written by Secretary 
William Alexander in Celebrating Seventieth 
Anniversary Adds Another Chapter to 
the Book of Business Romance 


under such inauspicious circumstances, yet 

advancing through all manner of adversity, 
to a splendid and ever-increasing suscess. Yet 
the beginnings of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States back in 1859 were 
anything but pretentious, and its subsequent ad- 
vancement through a half century of the most 
unsettled business conditions was anything but 
easy. But today, celebrating seventy years of 
progress, the Society stands among the world’s 
leaders as an institution of finance and of public 
service. 

A brief history of the organization and prog- 
ress of the Equitable is given to the public in 
a booklet by William- Alexander, secretary, and 
a loyal member of the home office staff of the 
Equitable for sixty of the seventy years of its 
existence. This historical sketch offers an 
interesting and detailed account of the pic- 
turesque beginning of the Society and follows 
through the various administrations of the six 
presidents, starting with William C. Alexander 
and concluding with Thomas I. Parkinson, the 
present head of the Society. 


[: is hard to imagine a company starting 


One cannot but admire the sterling character 
of the organizer of this great company, as de- 
scribed by one who knew him so intimately and 
remembers him so well. Henry B. Hyde was 
the main-spring in the Equitable, and the his- 
tory shows how he started it clicking when he 
was only twenty-five years of age, and how he 
kept it forging ever ahead for the forty years 
more that he lived. 

Henry B. Hyde was an employee with the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
prior to the organization of the Equitable. He 
worked for the Mutual for seven years in va- 
rious capacities. Finally, considering himself 
qualified for the task, both by training and in 
the all-essential qualities of leadership, young 
Hyde called on the president of the Mutual, in- 
tending to talk over his decision to organize a 
competing company. He had anticipated 
friendly co-operation and perhaps some encour- 
agement, firmly believing there to be plenty of 
room for another company planned along the 
same lines as the Mutual. However, the young 
executive-to-be was sadly disillusioned and his 
resignation was practically demanded imme- 
diately. 

Nothing daunted Mr. Hyde went ahead with 
his plans—as a matter of fact, the author sug- 
gests, he went ahead with redoubled effort and 
spirit under the rebuff at the hands of his erst- 
while employer. At any rate he experienced 
little difficulty in getting the company off to a 
good, sound start, with a solid and responsible 
board of directors. The only difficulty was the 
matter of a president. The members of the 
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board .-had plenty of respect for the young 
leader’s ability and character, but it was thought 
advisable for business reasons to have an older 
man for the office of president. This was: sat- 
isfactorily settled by electing William C. Alex- 
ander to that position. Mr. Alexander was a 
well-known and eminently successful member of 
the New York Bar, and his guidance, although 
only nominal at all times, was nevertheless pro- 
ductive of much good in behalf of the struggling 
young company. 

The Soci:ty started with only two agents, 
one in New York and one in Boston, but before 
it opened its doors it had $433,000 insurance 
pledged by personal friends and relatives of the 
founder, because Mr. Hyde had carried on an 
intensive campaign of personal production prior 
to the actual starting of business. 

It is interesting to note that while Mr. Hyde 
was regarded as a veritable human dynamo, and 
worked night and day for the success of the 
Society, he also recognized his value to the 
organization, and as one of the four original 
salaried members of the Society he received 
$3000. The president received $1500; the actu- 
ary $1200, and the secretary $1200. The one 
physician connected with the business received 
a fee by way of remuneration. 

These limited facilities and personnel did not 
continue very long, however. Henry B. Hyde 
wrote and paid for the first policy on July 28, 
1859. It was in the amount of five thousand 
dollars, and assured the life of his father, Henry 
H. Hyde. A preliminary report of the Society’s 
business made to the State of New York in 
the same year showed assets amounting to 
$117,102, and outstanding risks aggregating 
$1,144,000. So it can be seen that the Society 
did a progressive and brisk business from the 
beginning. 

Economy of operation, as far as consistent 
with the growth of the Society, was ever a 
watchword in the early days, and it is pointed 
out that the modest quarters, staff, etc., at the 
start accounted for the strength known a few 
years later when the country was beset by panic 
and war conditions. The Society successfully 
weathered several severe panics before the turn 
of the century, but thanks to a far-sighted 
president and board of directors, the business 
was kept in a constantly-increasing and healthy 
volume. This growth is attributed to the fact 
that the Society began to liberalize in its policy 
dealings; to settle claims promptly and with- 
out contest against common custom, and to 
otherwise build for public confidence. 

In commenting on this factor in the suc- 
cess of the Equitable, Mr. Alexander says: 

“When the Equitable was struggling for ex- 
istence there were few companies, and the peo- 





ple who understood and appreciated life insur- 
ance were few. Women were ignorant about 
it and were prejudiced against it. Many 
clergymen denounced it as flying in the face of 
Providence. The popular fallacy that there was 
a gambling element in it was prevalent. Com- 
petition was bitter. Canvassing documents 


‘ were loaded down with statistics attempting to 


prove the superiority of the companies issuing 
them. Every agent commended his own com- 
pany and condemned the rest, thus weakening 
the confidence of the people in life insurance in 
general. 

Restrictions 

“The policy contract was rigid and restricted, 
and only a few standard forms were in use. 

“There were many risks which the companies 
refused to take, and many things which policy- 
holders were not permitted to do. 

“No claim was paid until sixty or ninety 
days after the receipt of ‘proof of death,’ and 
with many companies there were unnecessary 
delays of months or even years, even in cases 
where the money due was ultimately paid in 
full. 

“In the early days every statement embodied 
in an application was ‘warranted’ to be true— 
whether material or immaterial—and many 
companies, taking advantage of mere technical- 
ities, resisted the payment of just claims. 


Adjusters 

“One of the chief evils of that period was 
that certain companies sent out ‘adjusters’ who 
bought up policies on the lives of those whose 
health had become impaired, or who negoti- 
ated compromises with widows in cases where 
the policies ought to have been paid promptly 
and in full. And these adjusters received large 
percentages of the money thus saved. 


Equitable Principles 

“The Equitable from the beginning set its 
face against such practices, but was injured by 
the ill-advised methods of other companies. But 
notwithstanding its difficulties the Society 
forged ahead; for its fair dealing won public 
confidence, strengthened its reputation, and 
added greatly to its popularity.” 

The booklet takes up and disposes of the va- 
rious factors considered to be of outstanding 
importance in the development of the Society’s 
business. First the organization, next the busi- 
ness trials and practices and the manner of 
policies developed. Then follows a review of 
the careers of the various presidents, with a his- 
tory of the many efforts to completely mutual- 
ize the Society, which was finally consummated 
during the administration of President Day. 
Also, there is the story of the various Equitable 
buildings, with the famous fire of 1912, when 
many old records went up in smoke, but when 
the business was carried on without a moment’s 
pause, either in the home office, hurriedly set 
up elsewhere, or in the field, where the agents 
redoubled their efforts just to show their em- 
ployers and the public the confidence they placed 
in their Society. These and many other in- 
teresting and dramatic bits of commercial his- 
tory are contained in this sketch of the life of 
the Equitable Life. 
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Aviation Mortality Now 
on Record 





Actuarial Society Completes 
Survey Based on Scheduled 
Flights 


Fatalities Called Nominal 








Commercial Pilots for Passenger and 
Freight Service Show Fine 
Record 





Hartrorp, Conn., Oct. 1—The chance of 
death in an airplane trip operated by licensed 
pilots over scheduled passenger routes is about 
one in 4,000, it is disclosed by a report of the 
committee on aviation statistics of the Actuarial 
Society of America. 


The committee consisting of J. E. Hoskins, 
assistant actuary of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, R. D. Murphy, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and H. R. 
Bassford, assistant actuary of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, found in investigating 
the aviation hazard during last year that 13 
passengers were killed out of about 50,000 who 
were carried in scheduled flights. The com- 
mittee was unable to compute the death rate 
for passengers carried in other than scheduled 
trips, inasmuch as figures were not available 
on the number of passengers accommodated. 

Among the various classifications of pilots 
studied, it is disclosed that the fatality rate 
during the year was highest among those 
operating planes over scheduled routes, where 
it amounted to 45 for each thousand. 


During the year the deaths among. all 
federally-licensed pilots were at the rate of 
35 for each thousand for the first six months 
and 25 during the last half of the year. Among 
transport pilots, who are licensed to carry 
persons and property for hire and also to give 
instruction, the manual death rate was 32 for 
each thousand, while among limited commercial 
flyers, whose carrying of paying passengers is 
restricted to specified areas, the mortality rate 
was 16 on the same basis of computation. 

There were no deaths during the year 
among industrial pilots, who are licensed to 
carry property but not persons for hire. The 
investigating committee points out, however, 
that during the year there were only 50 such 
flyers on the average. The annual death rate 
among those licensed as private pilots was at 
the rate of eight for each thousand. 

“At first glance it may seem surprising,” 
Says a member of the committee, “that the class 
of pilots whose required qualifications are the 
most stringent should have the highest death 
rate, and that private pilots should have a more 
favorable experience than those engaged in 
commercial operations.” 

This he explains by saying that the difference 
in mortality experience is probably due to the 
greater amount of time spent in flying among 
transport flyers, which condition outweighs the 
factors of skill and experience. It is also sug- 
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gested that possibly the better mortality rate 
in the latter half of last year was due to the 
fact that during the first six months the great 
majority of pilots obtaining licenses were com- 
mercial pilots who had to procure licenses 
in order to engage in interstate commerce, and 
naturally were engaged in flights a much greater 
part of the time then private pilots flying for 
pleasure. It is also pointed out that during 
the last half of the year an increasing propor- 
tion of the licenses granted were of the private 
type. 

Because of the fact that the transport class 
of pilots includes a great majority of com- 
mercial flyers of various groups, whose hazards 
are widely different from the insurance view- 
point, the report of the committee hints that 
the true death rate of full-time commercial 
aviators would probably be found to be higher 
than the given rate of 32 for each thousand. 

In addition to the pilots engaged in ordinary 
commercial work as conducted at airports, the 
transport class also includes air mail pilots, 
those on other scheduled passenger routes, 
practically all the group who take part in ex- 
perimental work, endurance tests, transcontin- 
ental flights, except Army and Navy aviators, 
together with a number of Army and Navy 
pilots who have obtained commercial licenses 
for reasons of their own, and executives of 
the aircraft industry and others inside and 
outside the aviation business who have gained 
and continue to hold commercial licenses for 
their own personal satisfaction. 


Army and Navy Aviators 

The mortality of Army and Navy aviators 
for last year was at a lower rate than that 
which existed among commercial pilots. 

On account of the wide variation in hours 
flown by Reserve and National Guard aviators, 
the death rates are shown in relation to the 
number of airplane hours in the air, rather 
than on the basis of the number of pilots. For 
the Army reserve the death rate during the 
last three years has been one for every 3,000 
airplane hours flown as against one for every 
1,200 hours for Naval reserve pilots, the differ- 
ence probably being due to the fact that a 
considerable number of Naval reserve officers 
are assigned to the fleet several months at a 
time, and that as a consequence the flying con- 
ditions are different from those existing for 
the Army reserve, where the period of con- 
tinuous training is shorter. For the National 
Guard, the statistics over a three-year period 
show a death rate of one for about 4,000 hours 
in the air. ——_—_————- 

Managers School in New York 

October 15 

The Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
School of Hartford, Conn., which is being 
given in New York city under the auspices 
of the Life Managers Association will begin 
on Tuesday, October 15, continuing for four 
days instead of as previously announced on 
Monday, October 14. 

The school faculty and lecturers include the 
most best informed men on these subjects in 
the United States headed by John Marshall 


Equitable Anniversary 
Banquet 


Brilliant Gathering Marks Pass- 
ing of Famous Society’s 
Seventieth Birthday 


Charles Evans Hughes Speaks 


President Parkinson, Toastmaster, 
Introduces Speakers of Interna- 
tional Prominence at Dinner 








In observance of its seventieth anniversary, 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States gave a banquet in the ball room 
of the Plaza Hotel in New York, Monday 
evening, at which there was an attendance of 
about 850, among whom were several men of 
national and international renown. 

Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the So- 
ciety, made a few introductory remarks and 
later acted as toastmaster for the occasion, 
introducing the various speakers of the evening. 

Honorable John Bassett Moore, member of 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration, The 
Hague; former Judge of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice and member of the 
faculty of Columbia University, and a member 
of the Society’s board, was the first speaker. 
Following Mr. Moore was the Honorable 
Charles Evans Hughes, who addressed the 
gathering as follows: 

“As soon as I opened my eyes upon the 
world, I was a predestined policyholder. When 
I was old enough to have any conception of 
family economics, I realized that the life in- 
surance policy was the security of the home. 
I learned that my father’s policy was my 
assurance. I had no doubt that as soon as I 
married I should take out a life insurance 
policy. So the extraordinary thing happened— 
that I was after the agents before they were 
after me! What was more extraordinary was 
that I found it easier to get married than to 
be insured. I found the best of all possible 
wives, but when I solicited the Equitable nearly 
forty years ago, I was turned down as a poor 
risk. 

“Naturally I have been interested in the 
success of life insurance companies. The life 
insurance business, in the truest sense, is the 
world’s best bet. It has wrought the maximum 
certainly out of life’s uncertainties. Its 
mathematics are unassailable. 

Other speakers on the program included, 
Irenee duPont, of Wilmington, Del., and a 
director of the Society, Henry J. Powell who 
represented the force and William Alexander, 
secretary of the Society. Mr. Alexander has 
just completed his sixtieth year with the 
Equitable. Mr. Parkinson concluded the affairs 
of the evening with a few remarks of appre- 
ciation of the loyalty and co-operation of those 
connected with the Equitable. 





Holcomb, Jr., Dickinson, Kenagy, and Hender- 
shot. 
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to date in 1929 is 30% ahead of its 
paid-for production over the same 
period last year! 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, PresiDENT 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Fifty Seventh Edition of 
the Year Book 


Complete Encyclopedia of In- 
surance Published in 3 
Large Volumes 


History of Each Company 





Data Presented Demonstrates Vast 
Growth of Life Insurance in 
Force 





The Insurance Year Book for 1929-1930, just 
published by The Spectator Company, embraces 
three huge volumes, containing about 4000 
pages, and constitutes the fifty-seventh annual 
issue of that most comprehensive work. The 
Year Book was developed from a small initial 
volume of about 100 pages, so that it now con- 
sists of three great volumes containing about 
4000 pages, the information given therein hav- 
ing kept pace, year by year, with the advance 
of the insurance business. Thus the successive 
yearly issues constitute a permanent record of 
the astounding progress made by insurance in 
the United States during the past fifty-six years. 
During that period The Insurance Year Book 
has been generally regarded as the standard 
source of information and statistics. 

One volume is devoted to life insurance, an- 
other to fire and marine insurance, and the third 
to casualty, surety and miscellaneous insurance. 
These volumes are widely recognized as being 
indispensable works of reference for the use 
of every insurance man. 

The volume devoted to life insurance con- 
tains well over 1400 pages of information which 
has been compiled and collated from authorita- 
tive sources. It is divided into two main sec- 
tions, the first of which deals with historical 
reports of the various companies, and the sec- 
ond to statistical data. In the first section is 
given a running account, in readable form, of 


IN SUMMER 


or in winter the representatives and 
policyholders of the Massachusetts 
Mutual enjoy not only the great re- | 
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sources and splendid facilities of this 
Company, but also that mutual counsel 
and co-operation which make every re- 
.lationshp a definite advantage to all 

those who rely on our service. | 





Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and Three-Quar- 


ters of Insurance in Force 
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Scranton- Pittsburgh, Pa 


———— 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 





every old life insurance company in the United 
States, and includes a synoptical history of each 
organization, covering details of its incorpora- 
tion and such other features of its history as 
are of general interest, not only to those en- 
gaged in the insurance business, but also to the 
purchaser of insurance or the investor in in- 
surance stocks. There is also an analytical de- 
scription of each company’s general administra- 
tion and the reputation which it has achieved 
through its managerial conduct. 

The statistical section presents the statutory 
requirements of the several States and Terri- 
tories, giving a synopsis of the laws in relation 
to the admission of life companies, and also of 
assessment organizations and fraternal orders. 
In this section the huge business transacted by 
the life insurance companies of the United 
States is analyzed from every point of view, in 
a very elaborate series of tables, permitting 
comparisone of transactions from year to year. 
In this connection aggregates for 1928, as shown 
in The Insurance Year Book, are here given. 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
Companies 

Number of companies, 331; premium receipts, 
$3,145,584,784; total income, $4,087,933,015; 
payments to policyholders, $1,698,734,738; total 
disbursements, $2,547,913,223; admitted assets, 
$15,961,093,741; surplus, $918,511,480; new 
business (group), $1,910,639,193; new business 
(ordinary), $12,257,461,655; new business (in- 
dustrial), $4,505,474,148; insurance in force 
(group), $8,034,289,884; insurance in force 
(ordinary),) $70,486,443,610; insurance in force 
(industrial), $16,685,581,197. 


Assessment Life and Fraternal 
Orders 

Number of associations, 337; assessments and 
annual dues, $224,077,141; total income, $273,- 
512,750; paid policyholders, $146,119,389; total 
disbursements, $205,383,460; total assets, $865,- 
809,982; new business, $1,215,604,268; certifi- 
cates in force (number) 10,741,503; insurance 
in force, $10,994,414,733. 

An interesting feature of this volume is the 
section bearing the caption of Life Insurance 
History. Therein are shown statistics of all 
existing level premium companies of the United 
States, numbering 331, year by year for the past 
twenty years, embracing the principal items 


from their annual statements. 

The Life Insurance Compendium is another 
large section, analyzing the statements of the 
life insurance companies for 1928 in a very com- 
prehensive manner. Each table includes items 
showing the increases and decreases from the 
previous year to such an extent that the earlier 
year’s statement may be readily calculated. As 
no State insurance report covers all the compa- 
nies of the United States, The Insurance Year 
Book is the only publication that supplies full 
details of the official annual reports of all the 
companies. . 

Life Insurance by States is the title of a de- 
partment which shows the transactions of the 
individual companies in each State and Terri- 
tory in 1928. Other important and valuable 
features of this volume are the Gain and Loss 
Exhibits for 1928, retired companies, companies 
in course of liquidation and in the hands of re- 
ceivers, life underwriters’ organizations, insur- 
ance classes, list of actuaries, etc. Subscribers 
are privileged to request and receive special 
reports upon life companies during the year. 

Another valuable feature of this volume is 
the section embracing directories of insurance 
agents throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. 

The price of The Insurance Year Book is $20 
for a single volume, $35 for either two vol- 
umes, and $50 for the set of three volumes. 


UNQUESTIONABLY 


We have the finest disability contracts 
available today. A full line of non- 
cancellable, non-medical and other at- 
tractive policies. 

Some good territories may be had in 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Indiana, II- 
linois, Missouri and California. 
Inquiries invited from underwriters 
who know the best. Liberal contracts 
to producers. 


INCOME GUARANTY COMPANY 


Income Building 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Stock Company, Authorized Capital, $1,000,000 
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Just a “Slant” with a “Jolt” 


It is really too bad that the man who didn’t need any life 
insurance can’t come back and ‘hant’ the agent who didn’t 
show him that he did. 


A life guard who can’t swim isn’t much worse than a life 
agent who can’t sell—somebody is sure to need the services 
he can’t give. 


The home office that doesn’t do its level best to teach a 
fieldman “how” and “why” owes more to widows and or- 
phans than its policies will ever pay. 


And a company whose life policies won’t meet the needs 
of its policyholders isn’t much better than a ship whose life 
preservers won’t float. 


The good agent, good policy, or good company is good 
only insofar as he, or it, is not bad. Being pessimistic 
enough to see the bad points is only another way of being 
wise enough to appreciate the good points at their true 
value. We try to be pessimists now and then in order to 
see our bad points—so that we can eliminate them. 












































A POLICY YOU CAN SELL! 


Our Company offers complete protection 


$5,000 
ALL IN ONE POLICY 


ELE $ 5,000 
Pmry WUetMamte GORE, .... ccc ccccccesecs 10,000 
Certain accidental deaths.................. 15,000 


Accident Benefits $50 per WEEK 
; for fifty-two weeks. 
$25 per WEEK thereafter 
Disability Income, Waiver of 
Premiums, etc. 


Also $5,000 “Preferred Risk” Policy—high value— 
low premiums; age 35, $19.91 per $1,000. Endow- 
ment age, 85—Juveniles, age 10 years and upward 
—Monthly Income—Non-medical. 


Insures and assures your client’s future and yours. 


Are you interested in an agency? Our Vice-Pres- 
ident, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. 
Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Concord, 
New Hampshire 


INQUIRE! 




















43.8% Gain IN 1929 


Every month of the 
first half of 1929 con- 
tributed a new all-time 
monthly record of produc- 
tion by the Company in an 
Expanding Mood.  Nine- 
teen Thirty will be another 
great year, with still greater 
opportunities for its field- 
men. 


CALIFORNIA STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


J. ROY KRUSE, President 
JAMES H. COLLINS, Supt. of Agencies 


Home Office: Sacramento 















































1851 1929 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


In establishing connections with a 
life insurance company, the personal 
equation of its official family is of 
paramount importance to the pros- 
pective agent. The Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, has a well - earned 
reputation for a co-operative spirit 
between the Home Office and the 
Field Force that is of inestimable 
value to the success and happiness 
of its representatives. 


“Ask Any Berkshire Agent’”’ 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1851 


Fred H. Rhodes, President 
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Life Office Managers in Session 


Busy Conference of Actuaries Sheds Light on 
Many Compblicated Problems 
in Management 


By Rosert W. SHEEHAN 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Sept. 28.—With the beautiful new home office building of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life as a background and practical laboratory for its de- 
liberations, the sixth annual conference of the Life Office Management Association 
concluded here today the intenive sessions which began on Thursday. As the con- 
struction of home office buildings was one of the featured topics of the meeting, the 
members took full advantage of the carte blanche afforded them by their president 
and gracious host, B. J. Perry, vice-president of the Massachusetts Mutual. 

Adolph A. Rydgren, vice-president of the Continental American Life Insurance 
Company of Wilmington, Del., was chosen as president for the ensuing year. Other 
officers elected were: Vice-president, Harry E. Moore, Jr., vice-president, Pacific 
Mutual Life of Los Angeles; treasurer, Harry H. Allen, secretary, Mutual Benefit 
Life of Newark, and secretary, F. L. Rowland, manager of the personnel and plan- 
ning department of the Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


New directors elected were: 


Willard D. Holt, of the Provident Mutual Life, 


Philadelphia; W. P. Barber, Jr., Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford, and W. S. 


Gaylord, of the Home Life of New York. 


B. J. Perry, in his presidential address, re- 
minded the members that the organization was 
effected in 1924 at the home office of the Lin- 
coln National in Fort Wayne, and that it was 
the intention at that time to hold subsequent 
conventions around the country at other home 
offices. This meeting at the home office of the 
Massachusetts Mutual, however, has been the 
first time since that the members have enjoyed 
any other hospitality than the hotel type. Mr. 
Perry begged to be excused from offering any- 
thing commensurate to the portentous “presi- 
dential address” he was billed to deliver and 
chose rather to direct the assemblage to attend 
the formal speeches, reports and business which 
they came to Springfield to see and hear. 


136 Member Companies 

“We have a membership roster at the present 
time of 136 companies whose business in force 
amounts to approximately 70 billions,” said Mr. 
Perry, adding that the organization was con- 
stantly being brought into a more comprehensive 
form and that with the appointment of a paid 
association secretary it could undertake work 
and studies heretofore impossible. The speaker 
mentioned the bibliography of books, articles 
and references of all kinds to subjects of perti- 
nent interest now in the course of preparation 
by the Associations. 

“While it is the purpose of this organization 
to coordinate things in general and to bring to 
the member companies the opportunities of sim- 
plification and standardization,” said Mr. Perry, 
“I want to sound a word of warning that ideas 
and plans be not accepted blindly. Conditions 
vary and requirements are not always the same; 
what would be a good scheme in one place 
would not necessarily be effective in another. I 
think we all suffer from too much style. I mean 
by that that much in the way of office adminis- 
tration today is the result of simply copying or 
imitating what some other company is doing 
with very little or no analysis.” 

President Perry brought up the subject of 
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group conferences for future conventions, a 
scheme that worked so successfully at the re- 
cent convention of insurance agents at Detroit. 

Convention attendants were permitted a view 
of the academic slant on business problems when 
they heard Dr. H. E. Schell, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology faculty speak on 
the “Technique of Executive Control.” M. I. 
T. professors appear to have an unusual gift for 
public speaking, as witness Professor Rogers 
whose famous “snob speech” was heard ’round 
the world. Dr. Schnell talked about manage- 
ment problems in a period of increasing change. 
He cited the quality of prevision as an essen- 
tial to sensing the trend of administrative ideas 
in such a period and observed that the value of 
a convention lay in its usefulness in effecting 
that process. Although internal economy is not 
always appreciated as much as production gains, 
Dr. Schell said, nevertheless the thing to watch 
in business is not profits but profit making im- 
provements. Dr. Schell had a most apprecia- 
tive audience. ’ 


Committee Reports 

The first of the committee reports dealt with 
the subject of home office appliances and was 
presented by W. P. Barber, Jr., associate actu- 
ary of the Connecticut Mutual Life. These 
committee reports are an unusual feature of 
the Life Office Management Association and 
might well serve as a model for other organiza- 
tions to follow. The reports are compiled from 
the answers to questionnaires sent out to all 
member companies. The chairman of the com- 
mittee, therefore, gives in the space of an hour 
a summary of the theories and practices of hun- 
dreds of companies. The Association prints a 
year book containing these reports in full. 

Mr. Barber presented a mass of material on 
various life office mechanical devices such as 
automatic typewriters, filing systems, premium 
calculators, etc. In a large room adjacent to 
the convention hall, manufacturing companies 
from all over the country exhibited their appli- 
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ances and Mr. Barber’s listeners were able to 
supplement his descriptions with first hand in- 
vestigation. 

A special dispensation was granted Dr. Henry 
W. Cook, vice-president of the Northwestern 
National Life, whose report on the “practices 
of life insurance companies concerning the 
granting of sick benefits, vacations, employees’ 
life insurance and pensions,” was moved for- 
ward in the program in order to enable him to 
catch a boat for Europe. Dr. Cook’s report will 
be summarized in a later issue. 

Thursday afternoon the convention was taken 
on a tour of the home office of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life. The building, a handsome 
structure done in Colonial style, is situated al- 
most on the outskirts of Springfield. It is a 
striking example of an office built to fit certain 
needs. Im the words of Vice-President Perry, 
“We supplied our interior needs and then fenced 
them in.” 

Thursday evening the annual banquet was 
held at the Kimball Hotel. The psychology of 
laughter was exposed by Charles Milton New- 
comb to the members who are all good laughers 
when they are not immersed in actuarial pro- 
fundities. 


Friday Morning 

Friday morning was given over to a steady 
fare of technical information. An address 
by Dr. Donald A. Laird of Colgate University 
on “What Is Practical in Controlling Office 
Noise” preceded and more or less introduced 
the committee report on home office buildings 
which was read by the chairman, L. C. Ashton, 
vice-president of the Provident Mutual Life. 
At this session also a committee reported on a 
comparative study of the straight alphabetical 
filing system versus the Russell-Soundex. H. 
P. Leak, assistant secretary of the Jefferson 
Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C., and Frank- 
lin B. Meade, acting for his fellow officer, A. 
J. McAndless, led the discussion. In respect to 
impairment, the committee’s results seemed to 
favor the Russell-Soundex system although it 
appears to take more time. 


Afternoon Session 

In the afternoon, Dr. James H. McCurdy, of 
the Springfield Y. M. C. A. college, spoke on 
“Physical Fitness ;” Franklin B. Meade offered 
the committee report on home office premium 
accounting, and A. A. Rydgren reported on the 
methods used to approximate certain items for 
the annual statement—a paper which will be 
reviewed at length in a later issue of THE 
Spectator. Home office expenses were dis- 
cussed by W. D. Holt of the Provident Mutual 
on Saturday. 

Home office problems having to do with in- 
dustrial insurance were given a special place on 
the program and Otis P. Grant, actuary of the 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company, said 
that if the industrial companies were granted 
attention by the various life conventions it 
would obviate the need of organizations of their 
own. Problems having to do with group insur- 
ance were also discussed at the convention, with 
H. F. Chadeayne, of the Missouri State Life, 
as the leader. 
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In Tune— 


When you want to know everything about a man, go to his home town and ask the 
“home folks” about him. They know him. 


It’s the same way with an Insurance Company. 


The ‘home folks,’’ and that includes its family of Agents wherever located, are the 
ones best qualified to tell what kind of a Company it really is. 


The cordial goodwill that always has existed between the American National and its 
Agents has been the dominant force in making it a leading Company. 


Working with rather than for the Company, American National Agents have inter- 
preted American National ideals for integrity and service to policyholders in such a way as 
to naturally build up goodwill for themselves as well as their Company. 


Ability and willingness to render impressive service year in and year out, in good times 
and in bad, is the real test of Company cooperation, and the American National has stood 
the test. It has kept in tune with the interests of its policyholders and Field men. 


Operates in Twenty-five States, The Republic of Cuba and Hawaii. Splendid oppor- 
tunity in many States, particularly Illinois. 








(June 30, 1929) 


Surplus to Policy- 
holders 


$4,600,732.58 


(June 30, 1929) 
Life Insurance in Force 


$568,557,042.00 


€ 


Paid Policyholders and 


their Beneficiaries 
Assets 


$35,680,865.38 


since organization 


$32,694,107.00 




















ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


W. L. MOODY, Jr. SHEARN MOODY W. L. MOODY, III 
President Vice-President Vice-President 
T. L. CROSS F. B. MARKLE W. J. SHAW 


Vice-President Vice-President Secretary 
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Snapped on the White House Lawn. 


From left to right: Harold A. Ley, F. W. Ganse, Jerome Clark, James Elton Bragg, E. J. Clark, W. L. Crocker, 
Duff 


Julian S. Myrick, President Hoover, Paul S. Clark, H. W. Kenyon, H. H. Armstrong, Geo. E. Lackey, Wm. 


National Association of Life Under- 
writers, held at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., September 23 to 27 in- 
clusive, proved in every way a fitting climax 
to the much heralded first hundred billions 
of life insurance in force. Nearly two 
thousand life underwriters and company exe- 
cutives were in attendance and they were 
unanimous in proclaiming this year’s conven- 
tion a unique and complete success. 
Educational in Character 
While the theme of the convention ran 
largely to billions, both as concerned past 
accomplishment and future possibility, it was 
noted that the best minds of the insurance 
world were in complete accord as to the means 
of continuing the splendid success achieved by 
the life insurance business. In a word, it was 
agreed that the education of the personnel in 
home office, general agency and the field has 


Ts: fortieth annual convention of the 


Julian S. Myrick 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
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By FRANK ELLINGTON 


been the important factor in elevating the 
business to its present eminence, and that the 
continuation of this program will be doubly 
essential during the next few years when a 
rate of advancement in life insurance pro- 
duction never before approached is expected to 
prevail. 

In his address to the convention, and in- 
cidentally to millions of the great radio audience, 
President Frederick H. Ecker, of the Metropo- 
litan Life Insurance Company, pointed out 
that the second hundred billions of life insur- 





OFFICERS, 1929-30 


President—S. T. Whatley, Chicago (Aetna 
e). 


Vice-President—Carroll C. Day, Oklahoma 
City (Pacific Mutual). 

First Vice-President—George W. Ayers, Los 
Angeles (Phoenix Mutual). 

Second Vice-President—E. J. McCormack, 
Memphis (Minnesota Mutual) 
Third Vice-President—Thomas W. Scott, Phi- 
ladelphia (Penn Mutual) 

Fourth Vice-President—H. O. Wilhelm, 
Omaha (Northwestern National Life). 

Honorary Vice-President—Hugh Connell, 
Montreal (Mutual Life of Canada). 

Secretary—John F. Cremen, Washington 
(Massachusetts Mutual) 


Treasurer—Robert L. Jones, New York 











ance will probably be written within the next 
ten or eleven years and that reserves will reach 
approximately another thirty-five billions. This 
tremendous responsibility demands, of course, 
a vaster and better trained army of life agents 
and officers and appreciation of the situation 
seemed to be reflected in every address and 
every feature of the convention. 


Keenly Interested Attendance 

The keen interest of the rank and file was 
evinced by the packed convention hall at all 
sessions and by the attention given to every 
speaker. At no point of the convention pro- 
ceedings was there shown that all too common 
“convention apathy” with groups wandering in 
and out of a half filled auditorium. On the 
contrary, seats were at a premium and not a 
session was held that did not produce its group 
of late comers who were content to stand 
through the entire program. 


Roger B. Hull 
Managing Director and Counsel 
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E. J. Clark 
President American College 


Another feature of the convention, and one 
which did much to give balance to the program, 
was the entertainment. By this is not meant 
so much the professional talent, although that 
Pullman Quartette secured through the efforts 
of Roger B. Hull was a perfect success, but 
rather the undercurrent of humor which ran 
through the entire meeting. Many a new “I 
am reminded” story found its way into circula- 
tion during these sessions and many a bit of 
spontaneous humor enlightened the various 
addresses. Among the brightest of these in- 
stances was the exercise class called by Major 
Bagley to illustrate his calisthenics drill. In 
this exhibition well known insurance men, most 
of them far above the ideal weight, endeavored 
to follow the well-known health exercises much 
to the merriment of fifteen hundred in the 


John C. McNamara 
Chairman Publications Committee 
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Secretary American College 


audience. And all who heard the pedigree story 
in introducing Thomas I. Parkinson, and that 
individual’s apt reply, will remember the in- 
cident with a smile. 

To pick out and emphasize outstanding sub- 
jects covered by speakers during the three days 
of open sessions would be an involved under- 
taking because all the addresses were of vital 
interest and importance, each in a particular 
light. In recording the convention, therefore, 
the various activities and events will be listed 
in chronological order beginning with the open- 
ing of the meeting at nine o’clock Wednesday 
morning after the executive committee had 
concluded a constructive two day session. At 
the opening of the regular convention over a 
half a hundred star personal producers were 
holding a breakfast session in another room. 
The proceedings of this meeting are reported 
in the news section elsewhere in this issue. 


The First Session 

The turnout for the first session of the con- 
vention was exceptionally good, even before the 
scheduled time for the opening and during the 
wait Dave Sprague led the crowd in a whole- 
hearted rendition of that popular song number 
“Smiles.” This was followed by Invocation, 
asked by Rev. W. Coleman Nevils, of George- 
town University. Harold D. Kraft, president 
of the Life Underwriters Association of the 
District of Columbia, welcomed the delegates 
io Washington and Commissioner Taliaferro ex- 
plained the attractions open to visitors in and 
around the National Capitol. 

President Paul Clark delivered his opening 
address at this time, reviewing the acomplish- 
ments of the past year. He introduced the 
staff of officers and trustees of the association, 
extending to them full recognition for their 
assistance in the program of progressive work 
done during his administration. He stressed 
the good work of the membership committee 
in obtaining nearly twenty-thousand members 
and gave credit to Managing Director Hull and 


H. H. Armstrong 
Vice-President of the Travelers 


Vice-President Geo. W. Ayres, for this happy 
condition. 

Another feature of the presidential address 
was Mr. Clark’s inspiring endorsement of the 
American College of Life Underwriters and 
of the Edward A. Wood Foundation, all of 
which paid dividends later in the week when 
contributions were called for from the agents 
in session. 

Mr. Clark touched on other progressive 
movements, both accomplished and in prospect. 
He mentioned the recent improvement in the 
Life Association News and pointed out the 
improved status of the association’s treasury 
which now shows a two-thousand dollar bal- 
ance as compared with a deficit amounting to 
over seven thousand last year. 

The first address on the program was that 
of Walton L. Crocker, president of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company and 


Elton J. Bragg 
Chairman Program Committee 
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John W. Yates 
Convention Speaker 


a director of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. The Market for the Second 
Hundred Billion was the subject of Mr. 
Crocker’s address which will be printed in detail 
in a future issue of THE SPECTATOR. 

Dr. C. E. Albright followed with an intimate 
talk on his experience in the field of life under- 
writing. He gave a complete picture of his 
career from the time he retired from the med- 
ical side of the business to become a personal 
producer until the present time when after 
twenty-four years he can point to a production 
of over fifty millions as proof of the soundness 
of his business judgment. Dr. Albright would 
appear to offer only one “secret” of success. 
He advises straightforward dealing—gain the 
complete confidence of the client and be at all 


James A. Fulton 
Chairman at Special Session 
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Dr. C. E. Albright 
Consistent Million Dollar Producer 


times worthy of that confidence. In his own 
practice Dr. Albright says he does not talk 
insurance but does build on that confidence idea. 
This plan gave him national leadership in his 
company the third year he was in the business 
and for the last year, after nearly a quarter 
of a century in the business his record stands 
at twenty-one per cent higher than any previous 
year. 

Jerome Clark, youthful. superintendent of 
agencies for the Union Central Life, and 
and erstwhile captain of Artillery in France 
delivered an inspiring address in which he 
gave pertinent and practical pointers on meth- 
ods by which the business may be kept growing. 
Two points brought out by this speaker which 
should be emphasized were first that the imme- 
diate future should be used to consolidate the 
gains achieved by the life companies and sec- 
ondly, a thought for the producing agent was 
that it is the above average producion or ac- 
complishment which counts and which marks 
a man for success. 


Visit to the White House 


Immediately following adjournment of the 
morning session the delegates visited the White 
House where President Hoover posed with 
them for several group photographs. 

The afternoon session opened with a series 
of greetings from allied organizations. First 
of these was that of Charles G. Taylor, asso- 
ciate manager of the Life President’s Associa- 
tion. Claris Adams followed with a few words 
from the American Life Convention and re- 
called that it had been before a national con- 
vention of the agents that he had first spoke 
after becoming connected with the Conven- 
tion and that now it was before a similar meet- 
ing that he was making his last public appear- 
ance prior to leaving the connection. During 
the course of his remarks Mr. Adams paid a 
particular compliment to Roger B. Hull in rec- 
ognition of that official’s past co-operation. 


John F. Cremen 
Chairman Convention Committee 


James A. Fulton, of the Home Life of 
New York and chairman of the executive 
committee of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, spoke as a representative of the latter 
organization. E. V. Chowan, field supervisor 
of the Canadian association invited all to come 
to the convention in Toronto next year, prom- 
ising every facility for an unusually successful 
meeting and pointing to the insurance com- 
missioners as proof of his statements. He was 
immediately followed by J. G. McQuarrie, 
commissioner of Utah. Mr. McQuarrie assured 
the convention of the commissioner’s willing- 
ness to at all times co-operate for the welfare 
of the business and said he understood the 
agent’s problems better than most because he 
had carried a rate book in his younger days. 

Terrence Cunneen, manager of the insurance 











Jerome Clark 
Talked on Future Business 
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department of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
gave a brief summary of the past year’s work 
and offered the full co-operation of his de- 
partment with all constructive business policies 
of the life companies. Col. Ijams of the U. S. 
Veterans Bureau, told something of the 
government’s activities in connection with in- 
surance. 

The next address was one of the high spots 
of the convention. 

“Conservation” was the topic covered by 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States. 
Mr. Parkinson pointed to the high lapse and 
surrender ratio and said that if this figure 
could be reduced by ten per cent it would 
follow that production would increase in double 
proportion. This address is given in detail 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The address of Harold A. Ley, president 
of the Life Extension Institute, New York, 
followed by an inspirational talk by William 
B. Burruss, special sales counsellor, brought 
the day’s program to a close. 


Thursday Morning 


The convention was put into high good humor 
for this session by the exhibition staged by 
Arthur E. Bagley, who showed just how the 
big Metropolitan class of health exercises are 
done each morning. After this feature was 
concluded, A. Rushton Allen, manager o fthe 
Union Central Life, Philadelphia, gave an 
instructive talk on “Underwriting Business 
Purchase Agreements.” This speaker possesses 
the happy faculty of making a dry subject 
sound interesting and his talk was much ap- 
preciated. 

Clay Hamlin, of the Mutual Benefit Life, 
Buffalo, N. Y., was the next speaker. He had 
been selected from among the speakers at the 
Million Dollar Round Table group to tell the 
general attendance what he did to keep his 
production above the million mark every year. 





John Marshall Holcombe, Jr. 
Head of Sales Research Bureau 
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Mr. Hamlin’s advice was along clear cut, com- 
mon sense selling lines. He advised the agent 
to put high pressure behind the ideas and 
never mind any other form of high pressure 
salesmanship. 


Investment Trends 

The feature of the program was next in 
line, that being the address of President Fred- 
erick H. Ecker, of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. This address was put on 
the air at eleven o'clock with a National hook- 
up. Mr. Ecker’s remarks dealt mainly with 
the safety factor in placing the tremendous 
investments of life insurance. He pointed out 
the fact that the next ten years will probably 
double the present total of insurance in force 
and said he could see no reason to advocate 
changes in legislation to take care of the in- 
crease in investments. This address is also 
reprinted in another section of this issue. 


President Ecker was introduced by Jonathan 
K. Voshell, past president of the association, 
and it was at this time that President Paul 
Clark made public the letter from President 
Hoover, in which he declined the invitation 
to address the convention but took occasion to 
pay high tribute to life insurance as an in- 
stitution. 

The mission of the average producer in the 
Era of the Second Hundred Billion was the 
subject covered by Harold J. Cummings, super- 
intendent of agencies for the Minnesota Mutual 
Life. He was introduced by Mrs. Josephine 
McCormick, of Memphis, Tenn., who was ac- 
corded the distinction as a mark of recognition 
of the important part taken in the convention 
by the ladies. 


Edward M. McMahon, of the Equitable Trust 
Company, New York, gave an enlightening 
account of the manner in which the trust com- 
pany can be of assistance to the general public 
in transacting modern business. 

John W. Yates, general agent for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, brought the speaking 
program to a close with an account of his 
sales methods. He has become a half a million 
dollar producer and is a great believer in the 
home and mother theme, holding that the 
human appeal is the strongest possible to 
make. 

This session lasted until well into the after- 
noon and concluded the daytime business pro- 
gram. Buses were provided for all who cared 
to take the trip to Mount Vernon after lun- 
cheon. Many took advantage of this excursion, 
while others visited nearby golf and tennis 
clubs. 

Evening Session 


James A. Fulton acted as chairman at the 
evening session and following his own intro- 
ductory remarks he introduced Dr. Huebner, 
who told of the work and aims of the American 
College of Life Underwriters. He pointed out 
the need for better trained men in life in- 
surance and said the business could not hope 
to compete with other lines for the services 
of college trained men unless the companies 
make the business more attractive, especially 
during the first few months when it was hard 








Miss Emma Ditzler 
Told How to Sell Women 


for a graduate to start out without capital 
or experience. 

Ralph Englesman, general agent Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, gave a demonstration 
of “Describing and Selling the Job” which 
proved exceptionally interesting. He showed 
in a vivid manner how to overcome some of 
the stock objections to the business, how to 
emphasize the requirements to an applicant and 
how to get together on a selling arrangement. 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., who took the 
part of Mr. Englesman’s secretary in the 
demonstration, but who at other times is man- 
ger of the Sales Research Bureau, also had 
a few remarks for the convention at this time. 

L. B. Hendershot, another associate of Mr. 
Holcombe’s in the bureau,, then gave a demon- 
stration of “A Visualized Educational Course,” 
using slide films, after which the meeting was 
adjourned so that all might take part in the 
informal dance which was given in the Italian 
Garden of the Mayflower. 


Friday’s Session 

The report of the nominating committee 
giving the new slate of officers for 1929-30 
together with many important addresses marked 
the final day’s work one of the most important 
of the convention and precluded the usual early 
homeward start by delegates. The election of 
S. T. Whatley to head the association was 
enthusiastically applauded by the convention as 
was the announcement of his associate officials. 
Managing Director Hull announced the final 
total of membership at this time showing that 
the twenty-thousand goal had been nearly, but 
not quite, reached. 

President Clark presented the Charles Jerome 
Edwards cup, offered as prize for the largest 
increase in membership, to the Fort Wayne, 
Ind., association. Mrs. Zura Brown, delegate 
from Fort Wayne, accepted the trophy. 

At this point the Pullman Porters, decidedly 
the hit of the convention, made the first of 
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their several appearances. Their harmonizing 
on various popular numbers was greatly appre- 
ciated and each group rendered seemed better 
than the one before. 

The new president delivered his speech of 
acceptance next, and his brief, modest state- 
ments were heartily cheered by the convention. 
Mr. Whatley said he realized the success of 
any executive depends upon the type of men 
with whom he surrounds himself and he there- 
fore intended to pick the best. He named Paul 
Clark as head of the executive committee and 
asked Julian Myrick and Edward Hamlin to 
serve on the board of trustees. Mr. Myrick 
was also continued as head of the advertising 
committee. 

The names of the successful candidates for 
the American College diploma were read by 
Ernest J. Clark, president of the College. He 
spoke of the growing work in connection with 
the upkeep of the college and of the financial 
difficulties now faced in carrying out the ex- 
tensive work. He turned the floor over to 
William Duff, secretary of the College, and 
it was a matter of only a few moments until 
the financial affairs of the institution were 
looking up. 

Calling for contributions from the floor of 
the convention Mr. Duff was besieged with 
volunteers who donated amounts varying from 
ten to one thousand dollars. A list of contri- 
butors is reprinted in this issue. About eight 
thousand dollars was added to the endowment 
fund which is to eventually reach the hundred 
thousand mark. It will be noted in the list 
that the ladies of the convention were heavily 
involved in the contributions. 

One of the best addresses of the convention 
followed. This was the analysis of the indus- 
trial agent’s mission in life insurance by 
President Edward D. Duffield, of The Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America. Mr. 
Duffield prefaced a serious talk with some of 
the convention’s prize bits of humor and had 
his audience in a receptive frame of mind 
before he begun to stress the vitally important 
place of the debit man in the business of life 
insurance. 

G. Gibson Terriberry, of the Mutual Benefit 
Life, of Newark, was the next scheduled 
speaker. He was forced to limit his remarks 
on the subject of salesmanship, to a fraction of 
his prepared address. 

The final session of the convention was 
opened with Roger B. Hull presiding. He 
claimed to have been responsible for three of 
the outstanding features of the convention. 
First, he said, there was the exercise talk and 
demonstration under the direction of Major 
Bagley; next he had sponsored the Pullman 
Porter’s appearance and, finally, but far from 
the least of these accomplishments, he had 
secured the next speaker who was about to 
tell about selling life insurance to the woman. 
He then introduced Miss Emma H. Ditzler, of 
the Frazier Agency, New York, who gave an 
intimate and informative account of her sales 
methods and ideas. Miss Ditzler has a record 
for one or more applications per week for the 
past 245 weeks. 
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Dr. S. S. Huebner Dean 
American College Life Underwriters 


H. H. Armstrong, vice-president of the 
Travelers followed with an address on Mass 
Insurance after which Julian Myrick outlined 
the work of the executive committee and the 
trustees. This was again followed by the 
concluding address of the convention, that 
delivered by Roger B. Hull, who told something 
of the task and qualifications of the salesmen 
who will sell the next hundred billions of life 
insurance. 





Message From President 
Hoover 
The White House, 
Washington. 
September 25, 1929. 
Mr. Paul F. Clark, 
National Life Insurance Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Clark: 

I should be indebted to you if you 
would express my regrets that the press 
of public business has prevented my ac- 
ceptance of your courteous invitation to 
be present on this ‘occasion. No one 
interested in the progress of the Ameri- 
can people could fail to be impressed 
with the significant achievement which 
is marked by the distribution of one 
hundred billions of life insurance amongst 
them. 

There is no single device in our whole 
economic system which is greater in its 
importance in safeguarding the welfare 
of our women and children as is this. 
The great institutions which have been 
builded for this protection against 
disaster rank with the highest forms of 
our national achievements. You, the men 
and women who have helped to build 
and now carry forward this great 
structure, have performed a great service 
and one which the whole country ac- 
knowledges with pride. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT Hoover. 
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List of Subscribers to the Edward A. 
Woods Foundation Made at the 
40th Annual Convention of 
the National Association’ 
of Life Underwriters 








Name of Subscriber Address Amount 
cap pis OR PEP Ee Pittsburgh, Pa..... $ 10.00 
Arthur G. Ashbrook....... Pittsburgh, Pa..... 25.00 
C. Po Ameisom.... 2.2 .c05e Chicago, Iil........ 50.00 
W. R. Baker.. . -Newark, N. J...... 25.00 
Josephine K, Baldwin... || Harrisburg, |, ae 10.00 
James Elton Bragg, Jr..... Philadelphia, Pa.. 50.00 
Edward S. Brashears...... Washington, D 100.00 
Robert A. Brown......... Los Angeles, Calif. - 25.00 
Robert A. Brown, Jr....... Los Angeles........ 50.00 
David Walker Cammack.. .Huntington, W. Va. 25.00 
E. Vernon Carbonara...... New York k City. . 5.00 
John E. Carlsen........... Clinton, Iowa...... 5.00 
Dorothy Cawthon......... Memphis, Tenn . 10.00 
H. Lawrence Choate....... Washington, D. é.. 50.00 
Mrs. Paul F. Clark........ Boston, Mass...... 100.00 
John yo Clegg retmawts a Philadelphia, Pa.... 1,000.00 
ae 1 eae Rochester, N. Y.. 50.00 
rs. S. w ‘Cole teva eusuitas * 5.00 
Paul A are 50.00 
John F. Cremen.......... 25.00 
Bernice F. Senaingiaem, was 10.00 
P. G. Daliwig.... . 25.00 
Martha Davis. 2 5.00 
Aaron Day, jr.. aS “Washington, D D. C.. 10.00 
Carl Dehoney.. ... Cincinnati, Ohio. . 25.00 
pe SEs Washington p¢.. 5.00 
Mrs. M. J. Donnelly...... Pittsburgh, Pa. eee 100.00 
William M. Duff.......... Pittsburgh, Pa..... 525.00 
George L. Dyer........... St. Louis, Mo...... 100.00 
Bee We TAMER oo ck ico es Youngstown, ae 25.00 
Raymond C. Ellis......... New York City.. 5.00 
John E. Farley............ Providence, R. a 5.00 
Will G. Farreil............ Los Angeles, Calif... 25.00 
Eleanor J. Felton......... Boston, Mass...... 25.00 
H,. Cochran Fisher......... Washington, D. ws ‘ 10.00 
Harry Gardiner........... New York City.... 100.00 
Raymond K. Gillen....... Philadelphia, Pa.. 5.00 
Charles C. Gilman........ Boston, Mass...... 50.00 
Richard W. Goslin........ Brooklyn, N. Y. 25.00 
Louis Guberman.......... New York City. . 50.00 
a ee St. Louis, Mo...... 10.00 
Glover S. Hastings........ Boston, Mass...... 25.00 
Max L,. Hoffman.......... New York City.... 25.00 
George Hofman........... New York City. . 5.00 
Homer Houchin........... Huntington, W. Va. 25.00 
sf. ae New York City. . 250.00 
Hugh M. Humpbhrey....... Goldsboro, N. x. C.. 50.00 
Theodore Hundley........ Huntington, W. Va. 25.00 
William Ittman........... Boston, Mass...... 30.00 
Herman Jeffers........... Columbus, Ohio... . 50.00 
Vie Ge so Set ketch Indianapolis, Ind. . 50.00 
Samuel W. Jonas.......... Philadelphia, Pa.. 50.00 
Wilfred Jones............. New York City.... 15.00 
Dr. Llewellyn Jordan...... Takoma Park, Md.. 50.00 
J. A. — Regadecweese Washington, D. C.. 10.00 
MAE ccatecccksmaces Cincinnati, Ohio.... 25.00 
Arch L. ‘Keller ba iat atela ared Huntington, W. Va. 15.00 
Frank P. Kennedy........ Cleveland, Ohio.... 25.00 
pe ere Yakima, Wash..... 25.00 
ee Er rere Perr 100.00 
The Life Insurance Club of 
Washington, D.C....... Washington, D.C.. 100.00 
Mr, & Mrs, Wm. A. G, Linn.Lewiston, Pa....... 20.00 
Brookes Lagat. ....-.cccce New York City.... 25.00 
Miss B. B. Macfarlane..... New Orleans, La... 100.00 
Mary Ellen C. Marshall... .Little Rock, Ark.... 10.00 
Clara McBreen........... Cincinnati, Ohio.... 25.00 
John McCormack......... Memphis, Tenn.... 5.00 
Malcolm McCormack...... Memphis, Tenn.... 5.00 
Miles McCormack........ Memphis, Tenn.... 5.00 
Mrs. Elise McKellar....... Memphis, Tenn. . 10.00 
F. BE. McMullen.......... Los Angeles, Calif. . 25.00 
Harry McNamer.......... Louisville, Ky...... 50.00 
John H. oo Grease Maat Harrisburg, Pa..... 5.00 
Henry J. Meyer..........- Camden, N. J...... 100.00 
Raymond P. Miller Saaremaa Boston, Mass...... 5.00 
Be We a's occ bccnune Philadelphia, Pesce 50.00 
John M. Mulford.......... Cincinnati, Ohio.... 50.00 
Melvin H. Nuss........... Reading, Pa Se ewnes 25.00 
Miss Evelyn R. Nussear. ..Baltimore, Md..... 5.00 
John F. O’Neill........... Harrisburg, Pa..... 10.00 
Bi aca wane ceness New York City.... 400.00 
Philip E. Quinn........... Providence, R.I.... 5.00 
pS rere Cincinnati, Ohio.... 25.00 
Theodore M, Riehle....... New York City.... 100.00 
i OO eer New Orleans, La... 100.00 
E. J. Schellentrager........ Pittsburgh, Pa..... 100.00 
Mrs. Florence E. Shaal....Boston, Mass...... 400 .00 
Bolling Sibley... ...ccccccccccceccccccsecccs 50.00 
Harriet Hicks Smith....... Bellevue, Pa....... 10.00 
Jets Sami. 0. 6 ce icccccince Chicago, Ill.......- 25.00 
Frank A. Snider.......... Uniontown, Pa..... 25.00 
ee ee ae ee Charlotte, N. C. 5.00 
| ee See eer Youngstown, Ohio.. 25 .00 
David E. Sprague......... Boston, Mass...... 10.00 
Herbert M. Taylor........ Baltimore, Md..... 5.00 
Thomas N. Taylor........ Baltimore, Md..... 50.00 
G. G. Terriberry.......... New York City.... 105.00 
Mrs. Orville Thorpe....... Dallas, Texas...... 1,000 .00 
Oliver Thurman.......... Newark, N. J...... 50.00 
poy eee New Wot... «. .<<< 10.00 
5 Ry ee ce Youngstown, Ohio. . 50.00 
Union Central Life Ins. Co. .Cincinnati, Ohio. . Miss 
S. Francis Walton Philadelphia, Pa.. 10.00 
Hemty: WeGGel... « . sc ccdcavnessansasecunes 25.00 
H. A. Wilkinson Boston, Mass...... 10.00 
1 G, Weave < cesaciin New York City.. 5.00 


* The Union Central ns Insurance Comeens also sub- 
scribes the last $1,000.00 
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The Pacific Mutual 


issues all forms of Life and Accident insurance usually sold by the best 
companies, and in addition offers many other features that are attrac- 
tive to the salesmen. Among them you will find 


The Non-Cancellable Income Policy 
The “5-way” Multiple Protection Policy 


Permanent Total Disability of $15.00 per thousand with 90-day 
Presumptive Clause 


Excess interest dividends on instalment payments the first ten 
years on Retirement Income Bonds 


Direct Mail Plan of selling which is so popular at present. 
School of instruction for agents. 

It offers the field man the best there is in modern selling methods 
and supplies him with a full line of attractive policy contracts, both Life. 
and Accident. 

General Agency contracts may be arranged in certain portions of 
the following states: 

Illinois Ohio Indiana 
Delaware Pennsylvania Nebraska 
and several other prosperous states. 


If you have had a successful life insurance career and are financially 
able to undertake the building of a general agency send full outline of 
your experience and references to 


ARTHUR C: PARSONS, 


Vice-President and Superintendent of Agencies 






SIXTY-ONE YEARS OLD 


Assets over 145 million 


Life insurance in force over 700 million 


THE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of California 


Home Office: Los Angeles, California 
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The Mission of the Industrial Agent 


An Outline of His Accomplishments During the Past 





Half Century and a Forecast of His 


Future Development 


By Epwarp D. DuFFIELD 


President, The Prudential Insurance Company of America* 


the growth and development of life in- 

surance in America was emphasized by 
President Edward D. Duffield of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, in his address 
before the National Convention at Washington, 
last week. Mr. Duffield brought home the 
point, almost startling in its presentation, that 
the industrial agent has been responsible for the 
production of over sixteen billions of industrial 
insurance and over thirteen billions of ordinary, 
the total of which comprises over one-third of 
the much discussed first hundred billions in 
force. In developing the theme assigned to 
him Mr. Duffield spoke as follows: 

“T am somewhat at a loss to know just what 
thought I am expected to develop from the topic 
which has been assigned ‘The Mission of the 
Industrial Agent in the Era of the Second 
Hundred Billion.’ The role assigned to me may 
be viewed either as that of a guide or of a 
prophet. I may be expected either to indicate 
what the industrial agent should do in this era, 
or I may be expected to prophesy what he will 
do. I do not know that it is important that I 
should determine this question, for if I attempt 
to indicate what he should do during that pe- 
riod, it will have little effect on what he does 
do; if I prophesy what he will do, no one will 
remember when the era is finished whether my 
prophecy was correct or incorrect. 


Ti importance of the industrial agent in 


What Experience Shows 

“Whichever role I assume I can only hope to 
attain a measurable degree of success by a 
review of what has been his mission during the 
era of the first hundred billion. Experience is, 
after all, a guide not to be despised even in this 
present progressive age, and history still has 
some value as against philosophy. It may not 
be inept, therefore, before attempting to deter- 
mine what he will do or what he should do to 
determine what he has done. 

“What, therefore, has been the mission of the 
industrial insurance agent during the 54 years 
that industrial insurance has been written? 

“At the outset I should impress upon you 
that the accomplishment of the industrial agent 
has been limited to 54 years of effort as against 
86 years that American insurance companies 
have been writing life insurance on the lives 
of American citizens. He came into the insur- 
ance business at an inauspicious time. The 
country was slowly recovering from the great 
panic of 1873. Industry was at a standstill. 
Credit was almost non-existent. Financial in- 
stitutions of apparent stability had closed their 





* Address before Washington Convention. 
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doors and poverty and non-employment were 
the condition of large numbers of our citizens. 

“Under these adverse circumstances he was 
expected to sell to a class of individuals un- 
familiar with insurance in any form a novel 
form of insurance not theretofore tried in this 
country, issued by companies whose names were 
practically unknown and whose assets were in- 
significant. He was given a policy small in 





Edward D. Duffield 


amount and so restricted in its provisions that 
a reading thereof leads one to wonder what ob- 
ligation the company assumed by the issuance 
thereof. 

“For example, a policy for twenty-five cents 
a week gave a benefit of $185 providing the in- 
sured should live for a longer period than one 
year after its issuance. If the insured died 
within the first three months, the company was 
not liable “to pay any sum whatever.” If 
death occurred between three and six months, 
the beneficiary would receive one-third, and if 
between six months and one year two-thirds of 
the benefit called for by the policy. Some poli- 
cies were also issued on an agreement by the 
insured that they were subject to such rules 
and regulations as might have been or might 
thereafter be established by the board of direc- 
tors. At the outset the prospects of the indus- 
trial agent were those who had no other insur- 
ance and he has continuously worked among 
those who generally speaking would not have 
been approached by agents of purely ordinary 


companies. His opportunity to sell these poli- 
cies was practically restricted to those to whom 
thrift was an unknown word; who had had no 
experience in life insurance; who were engaged 
in occupations from which they were scarcely 
able to obtain sufficient funds for daily needs. 
His compensation was based on so grossly an 
inadequate figure that it is a wonder that any 
one even in those hard times could be found to 
attempt the task. He was restricted to the sale 
of these so-called industrial policies providing 
for this small amount of insurance to be paid 
for by continuing weekly payments. He had no 
opportunity of selling ordinary insurance and 
thereby supplement his income. He was not 
only expected to write the insurance, but to col- 
lect each week the premiums therefor. His 
clientele, necessarily restricted to those of small 
means and by their very nature improvident, 
were less likely to listen to a proposition of 
continuous self-denial. If 50 years ago some- 
one had been asked to speak on The Mission of 
the Industrial Agent he would have thrown up 
his hands in despair, assuming that the only 
mission of the industrial agent would be to find 
some other employment as quickly as opportu- 
nity offered. 


A Real Builder 

“That those engaged in this business would 
ever prove to be a real and vital factor in the 
building up of one of the great outstanding 
monuments of American enterprise was then 
unthinkable, and yet that is what has occurred. 
Those who have followed the business during 
these years have seen the industrial agent first 
building firmly upon the industrial policy until 
it was recognized as a real factor in the busi- 
ness of life insurance, branch from that into the 
writing of ordinary policies in increasing 
amounts; have seen these industrial policies 
develop from the narrowly restricted one first 
issued to those of today which contain not only 
larger benefits, but features covering accidental 
death and disability. They have seen the indus- 
trial agent’s contribution to American life in- 
surance grow from an insignificant cipher to the 
present stupendous total. Accurate figures 
showing the amount of ordinary insurance writ- 
ten by industrial agents are, of course, not 
available. A fair estimate, however, is that at 
the end of 1928 there was approximately 13% 
billion of ordinary insurance in force placed by 
industrial agents. Add this amount of ordinary 
insurance to the 16% billions of industrial in- 
surance in force at the same date and it will 
appear that the industrial agents have been re- 
sponsible for having put on the books of the 
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companies almost one-third of the total insur- 
ance now in force in the United States. If, 
therefore, the sole mission of the industrial 
agent had been the production of business, I 
think it fair to say that the seventy thousand 
who are now engaged in that form of occupa- 
tion have done their full share in the era of the 
first hundred billion. 


His Dual Mission 

“They have done it in small units. They 
have done it by insuring those who would other- 
wise have had no insurance protection. They 
have done it in fields that would otherwise not 
have been occupied. They have demonstrated 
that as far as the first hundred billion goes they 
have had a mission and that that mission has 
been fulfilled. 

“But the sole mission of the industrial agent 
has not been the mere production of business. 
An aggregate of figures is a poor indication of 
the real accomplishment for which he should 
be given credit. There were outstanding at the 
close of the year 1928 over 85% million indus- 
trial insurance policies. We may assume that 
our population was then approximately 120 
million. While accurate statistics are impos- 
sible, I think it fair to say, making due allow- 
ance for overlapping policies in different com- 
panies and the issuance by one company of 
several policies on one life, that 65 per cent of 
the total number of policies would fairly indi- 
cate the number of individuals insured un- 
der this form of protection. So that out of our 
120 million population about 56 million, or 
nearly one-half of the American people at the 
close of 1928 were paying a weekly premium to 
industrial agents. 

“This fact indicates one outstanding element 
in the mission of the industrial agent—the wider 
and broader dissemination of the value of life 
insurance. 


First Policy Sale 


“T think it is unnecessary for me to prove 
that the greatest obstacle to be surmounted in 
extending the benefits of life insurance is the 
sale of the first policy. Under-insurance is, of 
course, an evil, but non-insurance is a still 
greater one. When one has been brought to 
realize the necessity of insurance, the task of 
making that insurance adequate is a very much 
less difficult one than to convince the individual 
that he needs insurance at all. The success of 
the industrial agent was achieved by increasing 
the number of those who took out insurance 
for the first time rather than by multiplying 
the insurance already carried. A very definite 
part of his mission has therefore been that of 
education—making the spendthrift become 
thrifty, impressing upon the irresponsible the 
responsibility of life, bringing to the individual 
a realization of his responsibility to other in- 
dividuals, providing for the needs of the home 
and family and making a wider and more use- 
ful life possible for dependents. This aspect 
of his mission is better understood when one 
realizes the fact that approximately 50 per cent 
of the industrial policies in force are on the en- 
dowment plan, a great number having been 
written on children. 


Life Insurance 


“The result is that the younger generation, 
those now coming into manhood and woman- 
hood, will be a more largely insuring genera- 
tion than those who have preceded them. Be- 
cause of what the industrial agent has done the 
boys and girls of today are familiar with life 
insurance as a part of their daily existence. 
Week by week they have seen the premiums 
paid by their parents to the industrial agent; 
they have overheard their conversations; they 
have listened to the discussion of what these 
policies were to do; they have understood the 
plans for their futnre which these policies would 
provide for. As they reach the age when the 
endowment matures and the provisions which 
have been made for their welfare change from 
hopes to reality, they will recognize the ob- 
ligation which then becomes theirs of making 
provision for their own future and for those 
who may be dependent upon them. 


Power for Education 

“Many an ordinary policy has been written by 
an ordinary agent not so much through his own 
persuasive powers as from the fact that some- 
where, at some time, some unknown industrial 
agent educated his prospect in childhood as to 
the value and need of life insurance. 

“If we analyze how the industrial agent has 
been able to fullfil his mission with the seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacles which con- 
fronted him, there are certain prominent fac- 
tors which appear. The companies have ren- 
dered him substantial aid in meeting the criti- 
cism against the cost of this form of insurance 
by continuously increasing the amount of bene- 
fits payable under the policy, by paying divi- 
dends which were not required by the policy 
contract, and by adding accidental death and 
disability features with no increase in pre- 
miums. 

“Tn the case of the company, which I rep- 
resent, and I think in the case of most, if, in- 
deed, not all, companies issuing industrial poli- 
cies, when these liberalizing features have been 
added to the new policies they have been made 
retroactive so as to place all policies on an equal 
basis. 


Element of Service 

“Another element which was essential to his 
success was that of service. This much abused 
term was probably never thought of in the days 
when industrial agents first began the collection 
of a weekly debit, and yet it was absolutely es- 
sential to his success. He had to face his pol- 
icyholders fifty-two times a year. He had to 
convince them that their interests were his in- 
terests. He had to answer such criticism as 
they might make in regard to any action of his 
or any action of the company which he repre- 
sented. Under these circumstances he had to 
so conduct his business as to satisfy his clien- 
tele, to convince them they were receiving an 
adequate return for the premiums they were 
paying. 

“His mission, therefore, is to realize the ex- 
tent of the power that is his and utilize it in 
serving better those whom he is permitted to 
serve. If he fullfils his mission, he will serve 








as an example of what this business of ours 
may be and should be. He will act as an in- 
spiration to all those engaged therein. He will 
give a new meaning to the term “Insurance 
Agent.” He will take it out of the purely 
commercial and material class and bring it into 
the class of those who unselfishly seek to better 
their day and generation.” 


New Company Makes Good 
Progress 





Home State Life Passes Million Dol- 
lar Mark Seven Weeks After 
Starting Business 

The Homie State Life Insurance Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., reports the passing of the 
first million dollar mark just seven weeks after 
starting actual underwriting. This young com- 
pany has already sold $600,000 of its capital and 
surplus and the officers who have gotten the 
company off to such auspicious beginnings feel 
a great deal of satisfaction at the way busi- 
ness is coming in. Both ordinary and indus- 
trial insurance is being written by a staff of 
about thirty agents working out of the home 
office city. 

The officers of the Home State Life are as 
follows: President, J. D. Morse; first vice- 
president, Guy D. Fuller; vice-president, Cy F. 
Anderson; vice-president, W. G. Johnstone; 
secretary, B. C. Housel; treasurer, Thos. 
Roache. 











A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


TWO BILLION DOLLARS 


Assets .........$488,958,000 
Surplus ........ 54,439,000 
Total Liabilities . 434,519,000 


Interest on policy pro- 
ceeds, profits, etc., left 
with the Company. 


FIVE AND ONE HALF PER CENT 


Total investments in United 
States securities exceed 


$231,000,000 


Dividends to Policyholders increased 
for ninth successive year. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 
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Trend of Investments 


Life Insurance Officials Will Continue to Seek 
Outlet for Monies With Safety First 
Guiding Principle 


By Frepertck H. Ecxer* 
President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


“‘The Trend of Life Insurance Investments 
in the Era of the Second Hundred Billion.’— 
The foregoing title of my address was not 
one of my own choosing. I think it aptly 
describes a topic which is of extreme im- 
portance to the business of life insurance and 
one which merits the attention of this organiza- 
tion. However, as I have studied the import 
of this title, I have wondered at the use of 
the word ‘era.’ That word, to my mind, means 
a long period of time. We are told that the 
second hundred billion of life insurance will 
have been issued by our American companies 
within the next ten or eleven years—a period 
not Jonger than the lapse of time since the 
signing of the Armistice. Therefore, in about 
ten years only we confidently expect to add 
an amount of insurance equal to that now in 
force after a history of more than three- 
quarters of a century of life insurance. 

“The question then is as to the trend of 
life insurance investments in this exceedingly 
brief period. Should the character and the 
basic principles of life insurance investments 
be changed in so short a space of time? Should 
existing legislation be repealed, or modified, or 
made more elastic with respect to limitations 
on the investments which will have to be made 
before 1940? Speaking for myself, and with 
the background of an active contact with life 
insurance investments of over 40 years, I am 
not prepared to advance any substantial change 
in the limitations which now prevail in the 
laws of some of our principal States. 

“Only the other day a gentleman of con- 
siderable prominence and a man much interested 
in the success of our company, though not an 
official, asked me if it would not be a good 
thing for our company to make investments 
in the common stocks of the big corporation 
whose prosperity has been so outstanding in 
the past few years. The reply which I made 
to him, somewhat elaborated for present pur- 
poses, is the principal theme of the discussion 
which I am privileged to present to you today. 


Purpose of Investments 

“Your members are familiar with the pur- 
poses for which life insurance investments are 
held, but the layman may not know, and so 
it may not be amiss to say here, that such 
investments, almost to the extent of the entire 
assets of the companies, are held to meet the 
requirements arising out of the legal reserves 
which the companies must maintain. These re- 
serves are calculated under requirements of 
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law and with a degree of sufficiency which 
proves ample, on the basis of the expected 
death claims which must be paid from year 
to year, according to prevailing mortality 
tables, as well as maturing endowments, and 
on the basis of an expected compounding of 
interest from year to year. “In other words, 
the entire policy obligations of the companies 
during any given year would require on such 
assumptions that a certain sum of money be 
in hand, first, to pay the claims which shall 
currently arise during that year and, second, to 
build up a fund out of which future claims 
upon then existing policies can be paid. Funds 
which go to make up the assets of the com- 
panies, including their reserves, are derived 
from two principal sources, premiums received 
on old and new policies, and interest earned 
on investments which are made from time to 
time. 


Ten Billion More Reserve 


“Returning now to the topic which has been 
assigned us, we are told, as has been stated, 
that the second hundred billion of insurance 
in force will probably have been acquired by 
the year 1939 or 1940. The companies now 
have, including reserves of about fourteen bil- 
lions of insurance now in force and including 
reserves for current liabilities and contingencies, 
assets of about seventeen billions of dollars. In 
addition to the present reserves, a reserve must 
be accumulated and held for the next hundred 
billions of dollars of insurance from time to 
time as such insurance is written during the 
next ten or eleven years. The actuaries tell 
us that this additional insurance will probably 
require a reserve of about ten billions of dollars. 

“It must not be overlooked that the reserves 
on that part of the present hundred billion 
remaining in force must be increased while 
additional reserves must be set up on new poli- 
cies written to replace the cancellations which 
may be expected in the existing hundred billion 
dollars by reason of deaths, maturities and 
lapsation. 


Total of 35 Billions 

“So it will be seen that the reserves on this 
one hundred billion dollars, together with re- 
placements for cancellations, will have grown 
at the end of the period to, probably twenty- 
five billions. From these figures, we are told 
that the total reserves which will probably 
be held by the companies when the goal of two 
hundred billions shall have been reached will 
be approximately thirty-five billions of dollars. 

“If each investment which we now hold 
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should be continued until that time, we would 
nevertheless have to invest an additional twenty- 
one billions of dollars, but even this does not 
complete the picture because we must take 
account of maturing investments both in the 
existing reserves and in those which will be 
established during the next ten years, which 
additional investment will probably amount to 
not less thane fifteen billions. 

“For instance, my company, with assets now 
approximately $3,000,000,000, invests in each 
year about double the amount of the annual 
increase in assets. In our case the increase 
in real estate mortgages last year was $106,- 
868,397, while the actual amount so invested 
was $222,308,067.21. The tendency to increase 
the term of real estate loans is offset by the 
growing practice of requiring semi-annual in- 
stallments in amortization of principal. 


Influencing Factors 

“There are other factors which have tended 
to shorten the term of life insurance invest- 
ments such, first, as the universal employment 
of railroads of equipment trusts as a means 
of financing the purchase of equipment, the 
notes given for the debt being arranged to 
mature in semi-annual or annual instalments 
over a period of from one to fifteen years or, 
second, the almost universal practice, compul-- 
sory by laws in many States, of issuing county 
and municipal obligations to mature serially 
in annual installments, or, third, the tendency 
of public utility and railroad financing to take 
the form of bond issues running thirty to forty 
years in the case of utilities, and rarely over 
fifty years in the case of railroads, as against 
the former practice of railroads to issue bonds 
for one hundred or more years, as in the case 
of some of the best known issues, and finally, 
the fact that practically all issues of recent 
years carry the option of prior redemption. 

“Hence, when we are considering the trend 
of investments up to the time when two hundred 
billions of insurance will be in force, we are 
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considering the appropriate method of invest- 
ing during the brief period of ten or eleven 
years the tremendous sum of something more 
than thirty-five billions of dollars. 

“If time permitted, it would be interesting 
and informing to trace the trend of the invest- 
ments of life insurance companies from the 
early days up to the present time. We would 
find a slowly awakening consciousness of the 
character of investments appropriate to life 
insurance. We would find, in the earlier days, 
mortgages, government and municipal bonds, 
and corporate obligations—all having their 
vogue. We would find stocks viewed as an 
acceptable form of investment, only to be 
forbidden because of the abuses which were 
disclosed in the Armstrong investigation. We 
might study the development of the laws of 
the different States governing such investments 
which, while not identical, contain principles in 
common. 

“Obviously, the practice of the present must 
continue to obtain with respect to the course 
which will be followed by the companies in 
the States where these laws exist, unless they 
are to be modified, and we must conclude, 
therefore, that this discussion should be di- 
rected to the question of whether any changes 
should be made. 


Insuring Performance 

“Nothing has ever happened in the past 
nor can conceivably occur in the future, to 
change the simple fact that life insurance in- 
vestments are held to ensure the faithful per- 
formance of the life insurance contracts. There 
must always be funds in hand to pay obligations 
as they mature and to distribute in the form 
of equitably apportioned dividends to the policy- 
holders such surpluses as may exist from time 
to time. We must have in hand, say ten years 
hence, assets consisting of securities of a sound 
character to the value, allowing for funds set 
aside for other liabilities than legal reserves 
and for surplus of over forty billions of dollars. 

“In making investments company officials 
must unquestionably have in mind, in the order 
of their importance, first, safety, and second, 
investment on a basis to yield as high a return 
as possible commensurate with safety. The 
investment policy must always be impressed 
with that primary obligation which life insurance 
executives have come to recognize, the public 
interest. 

“The sacred character of the life insurance 
trust involves, in the highest degree, that great 
responsibility which is always imposed upon 
trustees. And so, such investments should 
comprise only those which are adequately se- 
cured and at all times protected by the subor- 
dinate interest of others in the nature of a 
secondary lien or of proprietary ownership such 
as to provide a cushion against loss. 

“That income from the investments should 
be periodically distributed with substantial 
uniformity is a prerequisite. No income at all 
for a part of the time, or an income short of 
or barely sufficient to meet the interest assumed 
in constructing premium tables, will not answer. 
In this respect there is much similarity between 
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a policyholders’ interest and that of a savings 
bank depositer. It would not do to invest 
the depositor’s money with little or no present 
income but with the prospect of an attractive 
profit some years hence which would be for 
the benefit of future, not present, depositors. 
And so, in life insurance, all policyholders 
should be treated equitably with respect to their 
interest in investments. 

“The nature of the life insurance business 
is such that money must immediately be put to 
work. It should not be invested without return, 
any more than it should be held indefinitely 
awaiting a more favorable opportunity which is 
anticipated. This does not prevent the exercise 
of judgment in selecting short or long term 
investments according to conditions obtaining 
at the time of the investment, but the dollar 
must always be kept productive, and the interest 
of existing policyholders must not be sacrificed 
or even postponed for the possible benefit of 
those who may be the policyholders at a sub- 
sequent date. Take, for illustration, the un- 
suitability of such form of investment for a 
life estate. Suppose a testator leaves his prop- 
erty in trust, the income to be paid to his wife 
during her life and upon her death the prin- 
cipal of the estate to be distributed to charities 
or distant relatives. 

“It would be most inequitable to deprive the 
life estate of income in order to secure a gain 
in principal for the benefit of the remainder- 
man, even assuming: such gain would certainly 
eventuate. And so, in the case of the life in- 
surance policyholder, it is not equitable, it is not 
sound insurance practice, to sacrifice the cur- 
rent income from the funds paid in by today’s 
policyholders for the sake of possible, but un- 
certain, accretions to principal which would 
enure for the benefit of tomorrow’s policyhold- 
ers, when many of today’s policyholders shall 
have died or ceased to have an interest in the 
company’s investments. 


Fixed Maturities 

Further, it is essential that investments of life 
insurance companies have fixed maturities. 
Normally the income of a going and growing 
company exceeds its current payments, but, in 
case of an emergency, such as a pandemic, with 
which we have had a serious experience, or in 
case of any untoward circumstance necessitating 
having funds in excess of income over normal 
disbursements, the company must not be subject 
to the hazard of an unfavorable market in time 
of needs. Such a situation is much less likely 
to arise where investments have been suitably 
chosen in a well-balanced list of fixed maturi- 
ties. It would be as inappropriate for a life 
insurance company, as for a commercial bank, 
to have its resources in frozen securities with- 
out maturity dates. 

“Investments of the life insurance companies 
have come to lay an important part in the eco- 
nomic welfare of the country. Always respon- 
sive to public need, outstanding was the support 
of the Government in the purchase of Liberty 
Bonds and incidentally in the use of the agency 
forces in selling to the public the War Savings 
Stamps. Following the war, the companies gave 





inuch aid in the public interest, through mort- 
gage loans on construction, to provide shelter ac- 
commodation for both residence and business 
purposes. In a multitude of ways, not necessary 
to catalogue at this time, company resources 
have supported the enterprises on which the 
nation’s prosperity rests. They constitute a 
reservoir from which funds may be available 
not only in aid of the Federal Government, the 
States and political subdivisions thereof, but for 
all sorts of public services, both for private 
corporations and for the undertakings of in- 
dividuals. 

“Business is supported on a credit structure. 
It is of vital importance in the public interest 
that these accumulations of the life insurance 
companies, assuming larger and larger pro- 
portions, should continue to be made use of in 
in safe, sane and constructive ways in sustain- 
ing that structure. 

Of Vital Importance 

“There is nothing in the present outlook to 
give rise to any misgiving over our being able 
to continue to find investments in such field not- 
withstanding our tremendously growing re- 
quirements, and at satisfactory rates of return. 
Life insurance funds are predicted upon a cer- 
tainty of payment in an eventuality named in 
the contract. So far as possible the element of 
chance should be eliminated and the funds 
should not be subject to the hazard of specula- 
tion. 

“Until the world is ready to conduct business 
without credit, funds of this character are a 
necessity, and the withdrawal of the life insur- 
ance companies from the present field of invest- 
ment would be bound to have a disastrous effect 
on existing prosperity. In view of the increas- 
ing magnitude of such funds, even now ap- 
proximating the Government debt and being 
much more than doubled every decade, this be- 
comes a factor of importance second only to 
the factor of safety in making such investments. 

“The natural law of supply and demand 
should be allowed freely to operate in directing 
the use of these funds. Money will always find 
its way into appropriate enterprises having re- 
gard to their importance to the public interest 
and to the localities where most needed in che 
development of the natural resources of the 
country rather than in the older communities 
which are lenders and not borrowers. Only 
one State in the Union has essayed a compul- 
sory investment act and, in consequence, its 
citizens for years paid the penalty of a larger 
interest rate than their neighbors. 

“The trend of life insurance investments in 
the era of the second hundred billion will, I 
think, be in the direction of choosing securities 
that are best adapted to the requirements of the 
business from the standpoint of safety, interest 
return and maturity. Consideration of the sa- 
cred nature of the trust cannot be over-empha- 
sized. 

“Our executives will continue to be mindful 
of these considerations and there will be a con- 
stantly growing recognition of the necessity for 
wise and constructive use of life insurance ac- 
cumulations in the interest of the public as well 
as the policyholder.” 
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Conserving Life Gains 


Lapse and Surrender of Policies Constitute Source of 
Waste That Has Reached Really 
Serious Proportions 


By Tuomas I, ParkKinson* 
President, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


life insurance in force represents the 

completion of an important stage in the 
development of the most outstanding and suc- 
cessful scheme of conservation known to civil- 
ization. The significance of this accomplish- 
ment is too great to be embodied in mere 
figures. 

“It is to be found rather in the moral and 
financial strength which the protection afforded 
by this insurance has given to the individuals 
comprising the body politic; in the stability 
which the assets securing the payment of this 
insurance have given to the body economic; and 
in the increased extent to which the social 
values inherent in the family and the home are 
being preserved and perpetuated. 


“Viewed from these aspects it is seen that the 
65,000,000 policyholders who own the huge vol- 
ume of life insurance now in force in this coun- 
try are making a many-sided contribution to its 
social and economic progress. Out of their pre- 
mium payments there have been accumulated 
assets amounting to $17,000,000,000. This great 
fund on the one hand guarantees the payment 
of outstanding insurance at maturity, and on 
the other provides a reservoir of capital which 
is constantly flowing out into every nook and 
corner of our country to finance the purchase 
and equipment of farms, the construction of 
modern buildings for domestic and commer- 
cial housing, and the development of our trans- 
portation facilities and rapidly expanding pub- 
lic utilities. 


6 he achievement of $100,000,000,000 of 


Where Credit Belongs 


“When we attempt to place the credit for 
this accomplishment where it belongs we find 
among the forces chiefly responsible for it the 
life underwriters of this country who have de- 
voted energetic and determined efforts to the 
task of persuading our citizens of the value of 
life insurance. 


“But I venture to say that their efforts would 
not so soon have been rewarded with such great 
success had not the executives of the compa- 
nies, by a course of earnest, intelligent and hon- 
orable dealing, succeeded in raising the admin- 
istration of the business to a plane which won 
for it the respect of the public. 


“The life underwriters have done magnificent 
work along these lines of education and per- 
suasion, but the volume of lapsed and sur- 
rendered insurance indicates that in the con- 
servation of the first and the rapid creation of 
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the second hundred billion dollars of insurance 
there is room for a more determined and con- 
vincing type of advocacy than has prevailed 
thus far. 


“We cannot consistently emphasize the pro- 
fessional nature of life underwriting and ex- 
pend so much effort on selling new insurance 
without feeling and discharging the responsi- 
bility of preserving and continuing coverage 
which has actually been placed. Except where 
a financial emergency arises or where the need 
which originally gave rise to the coverage ter- 
minates, surrender or lapsation indicates a fail- 
ure to instill in the mind of the policyholder 
that true appreciation and understanding of the 
nature of his purchase which it is the under- 
writer’s obligation and professional privilege to 
convey. 

“Unless this professional responsibility is 
sensed and acted upon, the fate of insurance 
written by private companies may be compara- 
ble to that of the Government’s war risk in- 
surance, which, at its peak reached a total of 
$40,000,000,000 and has since declined to less 
than $4,000,000,000. 


Connecticut Lapse Figures 


“Concrete evidence of the fact that there is 
need for such improvement is found in the 
Connecticut insurance department’s report for 
the business of 1928. The figures in this report 
relating to lapses and surrenders, which may 
fairly be said to be typical of the recent experi- 
ence of American life insurance companies gen- 
erally, show: 

“Total insurance written during the year of 
$12,621,000,000 ; total surrenders during the year 
of $1,464,000,000; total lapses during the year 
of $3,539,000,000. In other words, insurance 
coverage amounting to more than $5,000,000,- 
000, or more than 39 per cent of the new busi- 
ness written during the year, went off the books 
of the companies doing business in that State. 
‘In at the bung, out at the spigot’ is a practice 
which hinders our progress and tends to under- 
mine our enthusiasm. 

“Even where lapse or surrender does not re- 
sult in an irreparable and tragic loss to a bene- 
ficiary—and we all encounter such cases at 
some time in our experience—the insured is all 
too prone to forget the interim protection which 
he has enjoyed and become a broadcasting cen- 
ter of discontent and opposition. 

“It is true that a policy which has been 
pledged by the insured as security for a policy 
loan may be on its way to termination, but we 
must not, because of the difficulty which such a 
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situation presents, abandon the policyholder to 
such a fate. The same amount of effort which 
originally sold the policy will preserve it, 

“It would, in my opinion, be taking a back- 
ward step to put obstacles in the way of the in- 
sured’s realizing in an emergency upon the 
value which his premium payments have built 
up, but we should lose no opportunity to bring 
home to our policyholders the fact that the 
same high purpose which inspires them to take 
life insurance, requires that they continue: it 
and not divert its value to a purpose other than 
that which the insurance proceeds would serve, 
namely, the protection and support of the bene- 
ficiaries. 

“In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that while policy loans have grown in volume, 
they now represent a smaller percentage of total 
life insurance assets, and also of reserves, than 
they did during the period of 1911 to 1921. 

“When we consider that the liberal loan 
values of the modern policy make possible a 
huge demand for funds by holders of life in- 
surance policies, the fact that there has been no 
abnormal increase in policy loans even in the 
recent periods of abnormal demands for money, 
indicates the recognition by the policyholders of 
the fiduciary nature of the obligations which 
they have undertaken to discharge by means of 
their policies. 


Loan Values 

“You know it is not theory but reality that 
those provisions of our policies which entitled 
the insured to a loan or to the cash surrender 
value expose our life insurance companies to a 
tremendous demand obligation, and the fact 
that the percentage of loans to reserves and 
assets is today lower than 15 years ago, despite 
as I have said, the recent serious demand for 
money, indicates—and I think this is worth 
driving home—that the policyholders are pretty 
well sold to the sacred obligations which they 
are undertaking: to liquidate through life insur- 
ance. 
“Before leaving this subject, I think it only 
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More Than 





$80,000,000.00 Life 





In 9 Years 


Re-organized to include Life In- 
surance in 1920, it is gratifying to 
announce that we have now passed 
the $80,000,000.00 mark of Life In- 
surance in force. Of this $80,000,- 
000.00—nearly: $15,000,000.00 has 
been added during the first seven 
months of 1929. 





B. M. A. salesmen are enthusi- 
astic over their ability to provide 
for their clients complete coverage 
—(Life—Accident—Health )—as- 
suring them a life time income in 
event of disability caused by sick- 


ness or accident—an estate in event 


of natural or accidental death. The 
B. M. A. “All-Ways” policy pro- 
vides complete protection— 


“It Pays All-Ways and Always” 


Business Men’s Assurance 


Company 


Kansas City, Missouri 


W. T. GRANT, President 





“Symbol of Complete Protection” 


More Than $19,000,000.00 Paid Policy- 


holders and Beneficiaries Since 


Organization 

















What is sl 
COMMUNITY ? 


Address: 


BEN W. LACY, PRESIDENT 
Montgomery, Ala. 


ere: | 


Alamac 


Broadway at 7Ist Street, N. Y. 


Endicott 5000 


























A pleasant, modern, home away from home. 
Accessible to every point in the metropolitan area 
by express subway at our door. 


Finest Food and Cuisine : 
All Rooms with Tub and Shower 
$3.50 Single—$5.00 Double, Up 








Wire Collect for Reservation 


Direction 


JULIUS KELLER 


Of Famous Canoe Place Inn 
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fair to point out that all American business has 
suffered in its pioneer days from inefficiency 
and waste, and that in so far as we have been 
unable to cope successfully with the evil of 
lapses and surrenders we have been no exception 
to this general rule. The important thing for 
us to realize is that the lapsation and surrender 
of policies constitute the primary sources of the 
waste for which we are accountable, and there- 
fore provide us with the greatest opportunities 
for leadership in the direction of increased ef- 
ficiency and improvement. Probably the prin- 
cipal reason for this wastage is to be found in 
our methods of selling and in our prospects’ 
reasons for buying. 

“The policy which is not in the first instance 
suited to the insured’s needs, or which is de- 
livered without the insured’s having been con- 
vinced of his need for the protection which it 
affords, is tagged for termination from the very 
start. It must be remembered, however, that 
the most effective type of selling, based upon the 
analysis and programming of the insured’s needs, 
will not inevitably forestall the termination of 
the insurance, because a change of circum- 
stances may result in a cessation of the need, 
and then a justifiable termination will follow. 
For example business insurance bought to 
guard against the loss by death of a key-man 
has served its purpose when he ceases to be 
connected with the concern which originally 
purchased the insurance. 

“If public confidence is the cornerstone of our 
business, we must unqualifiedly condemn ad- 
ministrative or underwriting methods which 
emphasize the greater desirability of either a 
company or a form of policy other than that in 
which the insured has invested. 


Talk Constructively 

“Emphasizing the merits of your own com- 
pany—not the demerits of the other—is the 
sound plan of action for the entire business of 
life insurance, for every company and for the 
individual underwriter. ‘Knocking’ begets sus- 
picion just as fair dealing begets confidence in 
the underwriter and in the institution which he 
represents. ‘In this business a man may get on 
a little way, or for a short time, without integ- 
rity and personal reliability, but he will not go 
far or for a long time. The irresponsible busi- 
ness seeker brings disrepute not only to himself 
but also the enterprise in which he is engaged. 

“It is to the credit of such associations as 
this that you recognize the evils of twisting and 
misrepresentation and heartily condemn them. 
However polite the language used to describe 
or justify so-called ‘changes’ of policies, the 
net result is almost always indefensible from 
the point of view of the policyholder. Our 
State laws recognize this and very generally 
condemn the ‘twister.’ Like most such laws, 
however, they contain loopholes, which enable 
irresponsible though unfortunately licensed 
agents to prey upon the business to the detri- 
ment of all concerned. I trust that you, the 
tesponsible professional underwriters of the 
country, and we who administer the life insur- 
ance which you sell, may continue with unre- 
lenting effort to make the anti-twisting laws 
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effective not merely in language but in spirit. 

“And by way of indicating that I appreciate 
there is opportunity in these matters for the 
executive as well as the underwriter, I ven- 
ture to suggest that there might be less un- 
professional selling if executives emphasized 
the ultimate good of the business rather than 
the production of volume. If volume is the 
primary demand of the home office, and if the 
agency administrator or the underwriter in the 
field knows that his failure to get the business 
will involve him in vigorous condemnation by 
his superiors, he cannot be expected to adhere 
to your ideals if sharp turning of the corner 
will win the case and consequent official ap- 
probation. 

“Now I stop, not to invite your applause of 
that remark, but to indicate that that is the type 
of sentence which all of my immediate col- 
leagues and associates would hesitate to let me 
utter on the inspiration of the moment, be- 
cause I should have said something about the 
possibilities of an agent in the field afraid of 
being bawled out by an executive in the home 
office if he didn’t get the business, however he 
went about it. I emphasize this matter at this 
time because we cannot hope to have that 
public confidence in our business, upon which its 
future development depends, unless we, one and 
all, adhere to the highest standards of profes- 
sional underwriting and of trust administra- 
tion. 

“The business enjoys public confidence as 
never before in its history, and for much of that 
confidence we are indebted to the State laws, 
regulating insurance and their efficient adminis- 
tration by insurance officials. On the whole 
our .business has thrived under Governmental 
regulation. It is therefore with much apprecia- 
tion of the co-operation which we have enjoyed 
from.public officials, legislative and executive, 
that I venture to offer what I trust will be ac- 
cepted as constructive criticism of current prac- 
tices and proposals with respect to taxation of 
life insurance funds. 


Attitude of the State 

“Obviously, the attitude of taxing officials 
toward the taxation of life insurance depends 
upon the extent to which they understand the 
real nature of the business and appreciate the 
public service it renders. In this connection it 
should be pointed out that life insurance serves 
many of the purposes which in foreign coun- 
tries are carried out by governmental action. 
Some of the things that governments try to do 
for men in foreign countries, men do for them- 
selves here, through the great co-operative in- 
stitutions which we serve. 

“Without claiming too much for life insur- 
ance it is enough that it is one of the prin- 
cipal tools made use of by the American peo- 
ple to assure to their dependents protection from 
poverty, an education and a fair chance in life. 
In fact, it has been said that a life insurance 
policy is the insured’s covenant with society 
that he will contribute to higher standards of 
life by increasing the future opportunities of his 
own dependents. Without the education and 
the physical foundation which life insurance 
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funds make possible, many boys and girls in this 
country would have difficulty in realizing the 
theoretical equality of opportunity guaranteed 
by our constitutions. 


“Notwithstanding these contributions of life 
insurance to the functions of government, it 
does not enjoy the preferred status or exemp- 
tions generally accorded to mutual and co-oper- 
ative institutions performing important pub- 
lic services—e. g., savings banks, building and 
loan and other co-operative associations, but 
on the contrary is heavily taxed. In the year 
1927 our companies paid approximately $67,- 
000,000 in taxes, of which $50,000,000 went to 
the States and $17,000,000 to the Nation. 


“We recognize that this problem of taxation 
is not a ‘scientific matter but rather the very 
practical one of providing revenue to finance 
expanding governmental services. It would be 
idle, therefore, to suggest—though it would be 
scientifically demonstratable—that life insurance 
should be free from all taxation except that 
necessary to pay the cost of Governmental su- 
pervision of the business. 

“It is, however, reasonable to expect that as 
the Federal Government proceeds with the dis- 
mantling of its war tax system our Federal 
tax laws will set a good example to the States 
by substantially reducing the tax burdens of 
life insurance policyholders. For it is the pol- 
icyholder who pays. The Government cannot 
tax life insurance funds without increasing the 
cost or decreasing the amount of the policy- 
holders’ insurance. 


Not Encouraging Development 
“Under these circumstances it is to say the 
least disappointing to find the tentative report 
of the tax expert of the Congressional Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue, recommending 
an increase in Federal taxes on life insurance. 


‘This report contains an interesting and in some 


ways, an admirable analysis of life insurance, 
but its conclusions are clearly those of the tax 
expert rather than the statesman. 

“In recent State legislation there are some 
hopeful signs of legislative recognition of the 
public service rendered by life insurance. This 
recognition is resulting in a willingness on the 
part of the various governments to lend their 
sanction to the conservation and development 
of life insurance. In several States there have 
been decreases in estate and succession taxes 
in so far as they affect the proceeds of life in- 
surance. While premium taxes are still unjusti- 
fiably heavy and are the frequent subject of sug- 
gested increases, there have been no serious in- 
creases in the past few years. 

“This is due to effective educational work car- 
ried on by the local representatives of the com- 
panies and clearly indicates our duty in the fu- 
ture to see that constantly changing public of- 
ficials are kept aware of the soundness of what 
we so strongly feel about government imposts 
on life insurance funds. If in the future the 
tax burden grows, let us be sure that the fault 
lies not with us, as I fear it has in the past, 
but with those responsible for final determina- 
tion of public policy.” 


Life Insurance 
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Wouldn't you thank the fellow 
who put you on the road to sav- 
ing money and at the same time 
guaranteed protection for your 
present assets? 


That's exactly what you do 
when you recommend sprinkler 
protection. And, according to 
Mr. George J. Gnau, of the 
Detroit Insurance Agency, “the 
client’s appreciation of our 
service brings us more than 
enough business to compensate 
us for the temporary reduction 
in commission account.” 


“Every local agent,” says The 


GRINNELL 
COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Providence, R.|. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 


Put yourself in your client's place 


American Insurance Digest 
“should go over his list of clients 
and, putting himself in the place 
of each, reach a conclusion as to 
whether it would pay this or that 
owner to put in sprinkler equip- 
ment.” 


Grinnell Company, largest 
makers of automatic sprinkler 
equipment, has for you facts 
and figures of savings in varied 
businesses. Testimonials from al- 
lied business executives tell how 
they protect their business from 
fire and at the same time obtain 
lower insurance rates. These 
savings in premiums due to 









Automatic Sprinklers” 


A complete, authoritative booklet sent free 
on request. 


Name 


“The Local Agent and t 


sprinkler installation range from 
40 to 90 per cent. “The agent 
who is first to tell the owner 
what sprinklers will do for 
him,”’ concludes Mr. Gnau, 
“and how easy it is to acquire 
them, will hold the line—OR 
TAKE IT AWAY.” 


If you want to get in the lead 
and keep in the lead write for 
your copy of “The Local Agent 
and Automatic Sprinklers” and 
for special fire protection in- 
vestigation bulletin covering the 
individual class of business 
or businesses for which you 
want concrete facts and figures. 
















Address 


















Grinnell Co., Inc., 256 W. Exchange St., 





Providence, R. I. 
—_— J oad. 2 
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Twenty-one Millions for 


Home of New York 


Directors Propose Capital Be 
Raised to $24,000,000— 
$15,000,000 to Surplus 


Forming Casualty Companies 





Facilities of Great Fire Company to 
Be Enhanced by Formation of 
Two Casualty Carriers 





Twenty-one million dollars new money is to 
be raised by the Home Insurance Company, of 
New York, under a plan for splitting up its 
shares ten-for-one, increasing its capitalization 
from $18,000,000 to $24,000,000, and offering 
new stock to shareholders, approved (Monday) 
by the board of directors of the company and 
announced by Wilfred Kurth, president. The 
new shares are to be offered to stockholders 
after the split-up in the ratio of one new share 
for each three shares held at a price of $35. 

Of the $21,000,000 received for the stock 
offered, $6,000,000 will be applied to capital 
account and the remaining $15,000,000 to surplus 
which will thereby be increased to $48,000,000. 
Capitalization of the company upon completion 





Wifred Kurth 


THe SPEcTAToR 
Octoher 3, 1929 


ARINE IN 


of the financing will consist of 2,400,000 shares 
of $10 par value as compared with present capi- 
talization of 180,000 shares of $100 par value. 
Action upon the proposals will be taken by 
stockholders at a special meeting called for 
October 28, 1929. 


Action of the directors in voting the capital 
increase is in line with the expansion program 
evidenced in the recent extension of the com- 
pany’s interests and further emphasized by the 
authorization of officials of the company to 
proceed with the organization of two new 
casualty insurance companies. Formation of 
these two companies, one of which will be 
known as the Home Indemnity Company, and 
the other probably as the Associated Indemnity 
Company, is characterized as a major move in 
rounding out Home facilities and services. The 
new companies will be owned in part by the 
Home Insurance Company and in part by the 
Home Fire Security Corporation, the authorized 
capitalization of which was recently increased 
to $100,000,000. 

The Home Insurance Company at present has 
assets in excess of $105,000,000 and operates in 
every State of the United States and in the 
major countries throughout the world. Estab- 
lished in 1853, it has built up a force of more 
than 25,000 agents, representing the largest 
body of agents in the insurance field. 


Eventually application may be made to list 
the company’s stock on the New York Stock 
Exchange or a proposal advanced for the ex- 
change of the stock for that of the Home Fire 
Security Corporation. Announcement ‘that ap- 
plication would be made in due course to list the 
stock of the latter company on the Stock Ex- 
change was made officially about a week ago. 
Home Fire Security Corporation, formed about 
a year ago by the Home management, recently 
avowed its purpose of consolidating control of 
the Home group through offering its shares in 
exchange for the stocks of constituent com- 
panies and for acquiring additional companies to 
round out the group. 


The Home Insurance Company is the out- 
standing unit in the Home group of insurance 
companies, at present twelve in number, with 
combined assets of over $200,000,000 and premi- 
um income of $72,000,000 in 1928. Mr. Kurth 
is president of all twelve companies and his suc- 
cess in developing the group has brought him 
recognition as one of the leading insurance 
executives of the country. 




















Union Concludes Meeting 
at Old Point Comfort 


Jubilee Convention Reviews 
Past Deeds and Points 
for Future 


Next Meeting April 15, 1930 


Clarence A. Ludlum and Charles F. 
Affeld Elected to Honorary 
Membership 











By Harry C. CANnapay 


Oxtp Potnt Comrort, Va., September 25.— 
The Golden Jubilee meeting of the (Western) 
Union culminated here today after what will 
go down in the annals of Union history as 
the most successful and best attended gathering 
in recent years. It was a meeting marked by 
splendid work performed, the reaffirmation of 
faith in the principles of the organization and 
the making of new friends and reunion of old 
ones. 

At the last session, which was held today, 
Charles R. Street of Chicago, vice-president 
and western manager, was elected president of 


(Concluded on page 31) 





Charles R. Street 
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Fire Insurance Year Book 
For 1929-30 Ready 


Gives Complete Information 
on Companies of $15,000 
or More in Assets 





Fifty-Seventh Annual Issue 





Fire Insurance Monthly Bulletin 
Valuable Addition to Year 
Book Service 





The Fire and Marine Volume of The In- 
surance Year Book for 1929-1930, just published 
by The Spectator Company, is a compendium 
of information concerning fire insurance com- 
panies, and also relating to the fire protection 
of cities and towns which consists of about 
1300 pages of valuable information, any propor- 
tion of which may be service to the fire under- 
writer, and should be constantly at hand for 
reference. 

The section entitled Reports of Fire Com- 
panies presents the latest balance sheet for each 
company, together with 5 years’ statistics 
(mutual companies, 3 years) lists of directors 
and field men, data concerning bonds and 
stocks owned, mortgage loans, and also histor- 
ical data relating to each company, including 
capital changes, surplus contributions, dividends, 
changes in control, changes in plan, conflagra- 
tion losses, etc., and also matter relating to 
the companies’ administration and repute. It 
thus constitutes a prose history of a company 
from its organization to date. 

A most valuable feature of The Insurance 
Year Book Service is the addition of a 
Monthly Bulletin, sent to subscribers of the 
Fire Volume. They are also privileged to re- 
quest and receive special reports upon fire 
insurance companies during the year. 

The tremendous size reached by the fire 
insurance business is indicated by the appended 
aggregates, taken from The Insurance Year 
Book, showing the totals of items from the 
1928 statements of the stock fire insurance 
companies, all Lloyds and reciprocals, and 
mutual companies having $15,000 or more of 
assets: 


Fire and Marine Insurance 
Companies 

Number of companies, 996; capital paid up 
(U. S. companies), $385,930,963 ; assets, $2,943,- 
936,989; surplus, $1,168,047,451; net premiums, 
$1,183,174,203; total income, $1,430,189,462; 
losses paid, $554,318,488; dividends, $115,487,- 
961; expenses, $486,457,119; total expenditures, 
$1:156,263,568. 

Other useful features of the fire volume 
are lists of foreign unlicensed companies, sur- 
plus line companies and brokers; short rate and 
other tables; classification of premiums and 
losses; retired companies and companies in the 
hands of receivers, and numerous tables relating 
to foreign companies. 

There is also an extensive directory of in- 


Fire Insurance 


W. Ross McCain Elected Director of 
Aetna Fire and Subsidiaries 

Directors of the AZtna (Fire) Insurance 
Company of Hartford last week elected W. 
Ross McCain a member of the board to fill the 
vacancy caused by the recent death of Almeron 
N. Williams. In addition to his election as a 
director of the Atna (Fire) Insurance Com- 
pany, Mr. McCain also becomes a director of 
its subsidiaries—the World Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company, the Century Indemnity 
Company, and the Mayflower Securities Com- 
pany. 

Mr. McCain is a native of Monticello, Ar- 
kansas. ‘He was educated in the public schools 
of Little Rock and at Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Later he entered the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, from which he was gradu- 
ated with a degree of A.B. in 1898, receiving 
his A.M. degree a year later. He was admit- 
ted to the bar but did not take up the practice 
of law. 

His insurance career began with A. B. Banks 
and Company of Fordyce, Arkansas, as a rep- 
resentative of that firm in Texas. Later he be- 
came assistant special agent in Texas and Ar- 
kansas for the Phoenix Fire of Hartford. In 
1911 he was appointed Arkansas state agent for 
the A£etna Fire, and in 1919 was called to the 
home office to receive the appointment of as- 
sistant secretary. In 1923 he was made secre- 
tary, and in 1927 was promoted to the office of 
vice-president and secretary. 

With the formation of the Century Indem- 
nity Company in 1926 as the casualty running 
mate of the AZtna and the World, Mr. McCain 
was elected to the office of secretary. 


C. W. Seabury Elected President of 
Chicago Assn. of Commerce 
Cuicaco, ILt.—Election of C. W. Seabury, 
Vice-President of Marsh and McLennan, to 
the presidency of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, has been announced by the organiza- 
tion’s directors. He succeeds Frank F. Winans, 
who moves to New York October 1 to enter the 
new brokerage firm of Baker, Winans and Har- 
den. Mr. Seabury has been Vice-President of 
the association for nine months. Mr. Seabury 
has been active in civic affairs in Chicago for 
many years, being at the present time a director 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
of St. Luke’s Hospital. He has served two 
terms on the association’s board of directors. 








surance agents in the United States and Canada, 
and directories of independent fire adjusters 
and attorneys specializing in insurance, this in- 
formation being conveniently arranged by States 
and towns. A complete index to the whole 
work renders all information quickly accessible. 
No insurance library is complete without this 
valuable and comprehensive volume and _ it 
should be instantly available to every fire under- 
writer in the country. 

The price of The Insurance Year Book is 
$20 for a single volume, $35 for either two 
volumes, and $50 for the set of three volumes, 
when ordered together. 





Auto Owners Warned 
About Fake Insurance 


High Pressure Salesmen Are 
Placing Large Amounts of 
Worthless Insurance 


New Law Used to Bait Clients 





Washington Automobile Service 
Corporation Enjoined by 
Department 





Department of law officials indicated this 
week that injunction proceedings which have 
been brought by the attorney general’s depart- 
ment against the Washington Automobile Ser- 
vice Corporation is the forerunner of a State 
investigation of activities of high pressure 
salesmen who are selling fake insurance to 
automobile owners, representing it as being 
within the requirernents of the new safety 
responsibility law which went into effect in 
New York State September 1. 

John J. McMullen, deputy attorney general, 
stated that scores of complaints had come in 
from automobile owners who had bought in- 
surance membership in the clubs to find out 
to their dismay that their policies were, figur- 
atively speaking, mere scraps of paper. In 
addition to insurance in these service clubs, 
the members were given coupon books which 
are purported to entitle them to a 2c per gallon 
discount on gasoline bought at filling stations. 

The attorney general’s statement emphasized 
the fact that none other than a proper form 
of policy issued by a company authorized to 
do business in the State of New York can give 
insurance protection under the safety responsi- 
bility law of the State. 

The injunction proceedings against the Wash- 
ington Automobile Service Corporation, de- 
scribed as being a New Jersey organization, 
are based mainly on policies which are sup- 
posed to furnish $5,000 bail bond in the event 
of a policyholder being prosecuted on a criminal 
charge arising out of an accident. When attor- 
neys for the defendent concern failed to make 
an appearance at a hearing, Supreme Court 
Justice Charles E. Nichols ordered a temporary 
injunction, prohibiting the Washington Auto- 
mobile Service Corporation to transacting in- 
surance business, continued indefinitely. 

All persons approached by salesmen dealing 
in insurance memberships in such clubs are 
warned by the department to refrain from 
dealing with these salesmen until their claims 
are properly investigated. 


Companies Licensed Recently in 
New York 

Among companies licensed in New York re- 
cently is the Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Saco, Maine. It was licensed August 20, 1929, 
as a mutual fire company, with surplus of 
$269,860.96. C. Wallace Harmon is president, 
George A. Uutter, secretary. 
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Auto Losses Through Theft 
for Past Year High 


Many Cars Stolen by Criminal 
for Purpose of Making 
Speedy Get-Away 





1928 Losses Over $81,200,000 


Certificate of Tithe Law Has Proved 
Effective in a Number 
of States 








During the past year, approximately 116,000 
motor cars valued at more than $81,200,000 
were stolen, according to an inquiry made by 
the automobile department of the Fidelity 
Phenix Fire Insurance Company. 

These figures are derived from _ national 
records that cover both insured and uninsured 
vehicles and indicate how often unwatched cars 
are appropriated by ‘“joy-riders’” and more 
hardened criminals. 

Many of the latter class steal expensive, 
high-powered autos when they wish to provide 
themselves with means for a speedy get-away 
from the scene of a crime. Others help them- 
selves to machines‘of popular makes, that are 
fairly uniform in appearance and easily altered, 
for the purpose of selling them at prices a 
little under prevailing levels. In certain cities 
there are organized gangs making a business 
of dealing in stolen cars. Certificate of title 
laws in a number of States, have had some effect 
in taking the profit out of motor car thievery, 
but it is still largely practiced. 

Thefts of cars increase during October and 
November each year with market regularity 
because the approach of cold weather over most 
of the United States creates a decided moral 
hazard. Automobiling becomes less attractive 
than it was during the warmer months and 
owners fall into careless ways—or worse. In 
February, when Spring is approaching, the 
number of machines reported stolen almost 
invariably reaches the low point of the year. 

The police of most of the important cities, 
notably in New York, Buffalo, Newark, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, arid Boston, are active in 
recovering stolen automobiles. 

That the stealing of machines has become 
a more and more hazardous occupation is in- 
dicated by the fact that from eighty to ninety 
per cent of the cars stolen are regained and 
a majority of the thieves are arrested and 
prosecuted. As a rule, the vehicles are found 
in a damaged condition or stripped of tires, 
lamps, and other valuable equipment and there- 
fore result in claims for indemnity. 


BALTIMORE, September 10.—The United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company has joined the 
Associated General Contractors of America, 
surety division of the affiliated bureau of the 
Inc., which organization is working to bring 
about closer co-operation between surety com- 
panies and general contractors. , 
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Union Concludes Meeting 
(Concluded from page 29) 

the Union. George C. Long, vice-president of 
the Phoenix of Hartford, was elected vice- 
president, while Charles F. Thomas, in addition 
to the post of secretary of the governing com- 
mittee, was elected secretary of the association. 

It was at this meeting that the recommenda- 
tion that Charles F. Affeld, the oldest liv- 
ing charter member of the Union, be elected to 
honorary membership was unanimously ap- 
proved. In addition to the election of Mr. 
Alfeld, Clarence A. Ludlum, who will retire 
as vice-president of the Home group of New 
York the end of the year, was also elected to 
honorary membership. Memorial for the late 


RETIRING PRESIDENT 





W. B. Flickinger 


Peter D. McGregor was presented by C. R. 
Tuttle of the Insurance Company of North 
America and Edward Milligan, president oi 
the Phoenix of Hartford, read the memorial 
for E. G. Richards, formerly U. S. Manager 
of the North British. Mr. McGregor, in addi- 
tion to being a past president of the Union, 
was at the time of his death an official of the 
Queen Insurance Company. 

It is interesting to note that the first presi- 
dent of the Union, as well as the fiftieth anni- 
versary or twenty-ninth president, was a west- 
ern representative of the Insurance Company 
of North America, and just as noteworthy is 
the fact that it was in this State and vicinity 
that some of the most decisive battles for the 
preservation of the Union of our country were 
fought. 

The next meeting of the Union will be held 
at the Bon Air-Vanderbilt Hotel, Augusta, Ga., 
on April 15, 1930. 


The board of directors of the Southern 
Fidelity and Surety Company, Durham, N. C., 
have decided to operate in three more States, 
Georgia, Florida and Virginia. 
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Hartford Fire’s Advertising 
Reeks of Smoke 


Ingenious Folder Throws Off Pungent 
Odor of Burned Water- 
soaked Wood 

Avertising copy illustrated with photographs 
and drawings have long been strikingly attract- 
ive to the eye. Advertising programs broadcast 
by radio are often sweet sounding. And now 
comes the Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
with strikingly original pictorial advertising 
copy “Illustrated” or accentuated with the strong 
pungent odor of burned, water-soaked wood, 
that your nose knows. 

According to J. W. Longnecker, advertising 
manager of the Hartford and originator of this 
new folder, the sense of smell is in some re- 
spects a more deeply laid and fundamental in- 
stinct than any other in the animal kingdom. 
An old legend is told, says Mr. Longnecker, of 
how, beginning in ancient days, the mother Fox 
has always instructed her young to pay twice 
as much attention to what their nose tells them 
as to what their eyes say because the nose 
goes out further and gets much more informa- 
tion. This is the psychology back of this mys- 
terious new mailing piece which makes use of 
an entirely new principle in advertising appeal 
to the sense of smell. 

Ingenious in design, the new folder pictures 
the well known Fire Hellion pointing dramati- 
cally toward a neat well built dwelling. As 
the folder opens up, a clever folding arrange- 
ment causes the dwelling to disappear and the 
object of the Fire Demon’s pointing finger is 
discovered to be the same house being consumed 
by a raging fire while firemen vainly battle the 
blaze. 

It is then that the pungent penetrating odor of 
burned, water-soaked wood is noticed and the 
copy for the folder reads: 

“When your home smells of burned wood 
drenched with water—like the odor you got 
when you opened this folder—it probably will 
be too late to attend to your fire insurance.” 

The source of the burned wood smell is a se- 
cret process developed by Mr. Longnecker. The 
folders are being printed and imprinted for 
agents as a special feature in connection with 
Fire Prevention Week activities and when the 
supply is exhausted they will not be reprinted. 





Preferred Stock of American 
Equitable to Be Retired 

October 4, is the date set for the called meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the American 
Equitable Assurance Company, for the purpose 
of acting upon recommendations of the execu- 
tive and finance committee that the 5,000 out- 
standing shares of preferred stock of a par 
value of $100 be redeemed and to decide upon 
the terms and conditions which 100,000 shares 
of common stock at a par value of $5 each shall 
be issued in place thereof. 

All proceedings in connection with these plans 
are of course to be subject to the approval of 
the Superintendent of Insurance of the State 
of New York. 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS 


NEAL BASSETT, Presi JOHN KA ice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 











OF NEWARK, N. J. SURPLUS 

ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 

$56,065,676.33 $19,562,542.89 $13,500,000.00 $23,003,126.44 $36,503,126.44 
HENRY M, GRATZ, President L BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 


JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A.H.HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





$ 6,036,606.06 $ 2,834,467.72 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,202,138.34 $ 3,202,138.34 
NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





$ 4,881,357.40 $ 2,770,413.44 $ 600,000.00 $ 1,510,943.96 $ 2,110,943.96 
NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 5,021,040.43 $ 2,502,743.59 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,518,296.84 $ 2,518,296.84 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Prese’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 








$ 4,837,239.59 $ 2,492,228.84 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,345,010.75 $ 2,345,010.75 
w.E. WOLLAEGER, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t. WELLST.BASSETT, V.-Pree’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V -Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





$ 5,359,804.52 $ 2,486,092.08 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,873,712.44 ; $ 2,873,712.44 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t. A.H.HASSINGER, V.-Pres’*s WELLST.BASSETT, V.-Pree’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 666,598.88 $ 196.08 $ 300,000.00 $ 366,402.80 $ 666,402.80 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President ORGANIZED 1905 M. R. JACKMAN, Vice-Pres’t 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 175,689.24 $ None $ 100,000.00 $ 75,689.24 $ 175,689.24 


CHAS. H. YUNKER, President ORGANIZED 1852 A. W. GROSSENBACH, Vice-Pres’t 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











$12,792,945.35 $ 7,243,098.89 $ 2,000,000.00 $ 3,549,846.46 $ 5,549,846.46 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of ane 
J. scone RO President E. J. DONEGAN, V. -Pres’ Fg a Ss. WM. orem Vice-Pres’t 
J.¢ Vv rest EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres’t WM.P.S TANTON, Vice-Pres't * - CLURE, V Vice-Pres’t 
SOuN KAY, Vice-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. B. ASSETT, Vice-Pres’t E. G. POTTER: 2d Vice-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1874 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 





$15,452,308.70 $10,173,698.43 $ 1,500,000.00 $ 3,778,610.27 $ 5,278,610.27 
C. W. FEIGENSPAN, Presiden W. VAN — Vice-Pres’t & Gen’! Mgr. 
WINTON C. GARRISON, Vice-Pres’t & Treas. ORGANIZED 1909 C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-Pree’t 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE co. 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 
$14,975,568.30 $ 9,975,568.30 $ 2,500,000.00 $ 2,500,000.00 $ 5,000,000.00 


TOTAL NET PREMIUMS $50,467,137.06 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT aa chiibhere PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
es ye Soret, pa Tl. Newark, New Jersey s * Sonecene Deaet 
” Aas*t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. &E. G. POTTER, ei 
.R. M.S 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada , 
JAMES SMITH" aia FRED" W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & & RENWICK CK, Ltd., JOHN RY COONEY 
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Advertising Conference Will 
Be Complete 





Display of Publicity Material Will 
Show Progress of Business for 
Half a Century 

A display which will show the progress of in- 
surance advertising during the past eight dec- 
ades has been prepared for the Cleveland Ad- 
vertising Conference to be held next week. It 
portrays very clearly the tribulations through 
which insurance has passed and the effect on 
insurance advertising. For fifty years nobody 
paid any attention to advertising copy, either in 
the companies or in the offices of the trade 
journals. During this period the only person 
that took any interest in the ad was the printer 
who set the type. 

The Armstrong Investigation and the San 
Francisco fire succeded in cleaning house for 
both the life and the fire business. This put an 
end to insurance journals which were making 
their living through irregular practices, and at- 
tracted to the ranks of insurance journalism 
brilliant minds in the daily newspaper field. The 
result was a thorough housecleaning in insur- 
ance journalism as well as in the insurance 
business itself. Then came the war, and after 
that the Insurance Advertising Conference. 

This exhibit has been brought down to the 
present time, showing the result of expert treat- 
ment in advertising copy and layout, and indi- 
cates in strong contrast the old method in use 
before the Insurance Advertising Conference 
influence was felt. 

Some of these display panels will show that 
ads have been running for thirty years without 
a change in copy. The entire exhibit concen- 
trates on the style of advertising rather than 
to call attention to any particular company or 
any particuiar paper. 

We believe that will be another reason why 
you should immediately register for the I. A. C. 
convention, October 6, 7, 8 and 9. 


D. DeR. M. Scarritt Manager of 


Aviation Dept. of Independence 
Companies 

The Independence Companies of Philadelphia 
have announced the recent affiliation with their 
companies of Daniel DeR. M. Scarritt, as man- 
ager of the New York city aviation insurance 
department. 

Mr. Scarritt was formerly chief of the Regu- 
lations Division, Aeronautics branch, of the De- 
partment of Commerce. He is also an active 
transport pilot and one of the best known avia- 
tion insurance underwriters in New York, hav- 
ing successfully handled this business for and 
with agents and brokers ever since aviation be- 
gan to interest other companies. 


Malcolm Special Agent for Aetna 
at Toronto 

Hartrorp, Conn., Oct. 3—The Aetna (Fire) 
Insurance Company today announced the 
transfer of special agent C. J. Malcolm from 
Calgary, Alberta, to Toronto, Ontario, and the 
appointment of C. L. Pratt as special agent to 
fill the vacancy at Calgary. 
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Rawlings Takes Pessimistic 
View of Situation 


Non-Affiliated Competition Re- 
sults Not as Bad as 
Affiliated 


Litigations Are Discouraging 








Stock Companies Must Show Large 
Returns to Avoid Loss in 
Operations 





Ralph E. Rawlings, president of the newly 
organized Monarch Fire Insurance Company of 
Cleveland, delivered, yesterday at the opening 
session of the fall meeting of the Western In- 
surance Bureau at Briarcliff Lodge, of which 
he is also president, what might be termed a 
pessimistic review of existing conditions in fire 
insurance. 

Contrary to the general viewpoint, he did not 
take the competition situation of non-affiliated 
companies as seriously as that of the affiliated 
companies. He regarded as discouraging the 
results of the recent litigations with various 
States over rates, and expressed the opinion that 
if committees of company officials would get 
together with insurance department officials 
much more could be accomplished than has been 
through court action. 

Speaking of conditions, Mr. Rawlings said: 

“Conditions portrayed by a history of what 
has transpired, together with the present situa- 
tion affecting insurance interests, indicate most 
vividly that the fire insurance companies are 
most sorely beset. Reviewing past experience, 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to recall when 
fire insurance companies have ever been assailed 
with as much inimical legislation, inequitable 
rulings, adverse decisions, and as many serious 
and complex problems as at the present time.” 

Referring to his address last spring, in which 
he discussed the high acquisition cost of non- 
affiliated companies, he said: 

“Even with an average loss ratio their stock 
return to prevent their entire operations from 
showing a loss. The favorable conditions un- 
der which they are now operating cannot always 
continue and it takes no particular prophet to 
foretell that in a very few years the number of 
such companies operating in this manner will 
be materially less than at present.” 

Touching briefly on the rate litigation in Mis- 
souri, Kentucky and Kansas, he summed up 
these cases, in connection with earlier ones, in 
baseball fashion thus: Won, none; lost, 3; tied, 
3. “I am afraid,” he said, “the three ties are 
the ones we are going to lose in the future.” 
He continued: 

“It seems to me that the insurance officials 
could handle their own problems by direct con- 
tact with the commissioners and settle each par- 
ticular case on a business basis. 

“Insurance codes and laws in most States are 
the outgrowth of practices forty or fifty years 
ago, which would not be countenanced by any 
reputable company today. 
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United Pacific Fire Insurance 
Co. Formed on Coast 


Organized With Million Capital, New 
Company Will Affiliate With 
Phoenix of Hartford 

Organization of a company, on the West 
coast, which will operate under the name of 
the United Pacific Fire Insurance Company, 
has been announced by the Phoenix Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, and Ben. B. Ehrlichman, 
President of the United National Corporation, 
of Seattle. According to plans which have been 
completed in Hartford recently by Edward 
Milligan of the Phoenix, and Long of the 
United Pacific, the company will be affiliated 
with the Phoenix, of Hartford, and will also 
operate as a board company, application for 
membership to the Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific to be made immediately. 

The company now has a paid in cash capital 
and surplus of $1,000,000. The capital stock 
will not be offered publicly for sale and sub- 
scriptions will be open only to the stockholders 
of the United National Corporation, which or- 
ganization will own the controlling interest of 
the company. 

J. W. Reynolds, president of the United Pa- 
cific Casualty Insurance Company, will be presi- 
dent. 


Jackson, Miss., Sept. 14.—J. L. Caldwell, who has 
been serving the Mississippi Rating Bureau as in- 
spector in a group of counties in the Delta section of 
the State, has resigned to become special agent for 
Hines Kros., of Atlanta. 
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CORROON & REYNOLDS FLEET al 
EXTENDING COUNTRY-WIDE SERVICE AND PROTECTION 5 


ho 


; DECEMBER 31ST, 1928, STATEMENTS th: 
AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK LONG ISLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY the 
Assets Liabilities Capital *Net Resources Assets Liabilities Capital *Net Resources | 
$10,099,162.29 $3,394,266.51  $2,000,000.00 6,704,895.78 $408,657.14 $42,532.38 $200,000.00 $366,124.76 stc 
: MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. pr 
BRONX FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK NEWARK, N. J. (Chartered 1849) stc 
96,000,008.12 $785,197.32 — $1,000,000.00 = $4, 134,393.80 $5,774,475.31  $1,291,847.16  $1,000,000.00  $4,482,628.15 for 
BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY : 
762,813.80 1,293,331.77 1,000,000. y Y moaryerate e 
mee seca eer mee $2,922,000.19 $927,051.01  $1,000,000.00 — $1,994,949.18 dey 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY OF REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ide 
— PITTSBURGH PA. (Incorporated 1871) ho 
PITTSBURGH, PA. (Incorporated 1862) 5.31 1,000,000.00 $3,035,641.00 \ 
$2,258,430.77 $813,552.56 $512,000.00  $1,444,878.21 $4,076,176.31 $1,040,535. $1,000,000. mae dis 
SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY on 
KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$5,034,363.88  $2,255,641.18  $1,000,000.00  $2,778,722.70 $5,327,783.03 $758,805.07  $1,500,000.00  $4,568,977.96 ; 
*Net Resources, being aggregate of Capital, Net Surplus and Voluntary Reserves. re 
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FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, EXPLOSION, RIOT, CIVIL COMMOTION, TORNADO AND WINDSTORM, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, USE AND the 
OCCUPANCY, PROFITS, LEASEHOLD AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE FLOATERS. = 
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The Cub Mixes With Mergers 


Following Solomon’s Advice on the Ant, Our Adver- 
tising Wight Goes About Considering What 


EMEMBER your school days? 

Wasn't it fun to listen to little brother 

read his lessons from the family 
First Reader? Standing up front, with toes 
of brass-bound shoes to the crack in front of 
teacher’s desk, the class went at its daily task 
of reading with the same grim determination 
that, years later, was to put the name of the 
United States Marines into history. And 
Brother Bill was the most determined and 
deliberate of all. With stubby index finger 
he picked out the words, one by one, as he 
read: “See—the—hen. Why—does—the—hen 
cross—the—road—unless—it—is—to—get—on— 
the—other—side—of—the—road.” 


Big Merger Announced 

I couldn’t help it if my thoughts flew to 
Brother Bill when I looked in on the Cub the 
other day. His desk was strewn with clippings 
from insurance magazines and newspapers. In 
front of him was spread a page of a publica- 
tion devoted to business and insurance. With 
a big, husky blue pencil he was slowly pointing 
out the words of an item which he was reading 
aloud to himself. Here’s what he read: 

It was announced today by Jonathan Dough, 
chairman of the Up-and-coming Insurance 
Company, that, subject to the approval of stock- 
holders and the superintendent of insurance, 
that company would shortly obtain control of 
the Second Fiddle Fire Insurance Company. 

Owners of more than fifty per cent of the 
stock of the Second Fiddle have already ap- 
proved the offer, so that the action of the 
stockholders of that company may safely be 
forecast : 

The management of the Second Fiddle will 
be taken over by the Up-and-coming and all 
departments will be merged. The present 
identity of both companies is to be preserved, 
however, and the business policies which have 
distinguished these institutions will be carried 
on in the future as in the past. 

So read the Cub. 

Then he picked up another little clipping and 
read: 


There are now some 897 companies reporting 
their operations said Samuel D. MacPeak. 
deputy superintendent of insurance, in a speech 
before the Local Agents of New York at 
Syracuse. Of this number, according to Mr. 
MacPeak, 459 were New York companies, 
358 of other States, and 80 of other countries, 
which includes life, fire and marine, casualty 
and title and mortgage classifications. 
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Mergers Do to Advertising 


By A. PARKER PUSHER 


The Cub pushed the clippings into a pile. 
Reaching for his skein of tangled silk he tipped 
back in his chair. 

Why should he be so sorely perplexed? 
Suppose his boss had bought another company? 
What if the management of the two companies 
were merged? Did not the statement say that 
the identity of both companies was to be pre- 
served? What was there to cause crows feet 
gn anybody’s face? The Cub answered, for, 
you know, he has a habit of thinking out loud: 


“Whose bread the true advertising man 
eats, his song he sings. I love my work be- 
cause I personify it. When I say that the 
Up-and-coming Company is the finest insurance 
company in the world, I say that because it 
is true to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
so help me God. How can I put my soul into 
my work if I must write an advertisement 
for this good old outfit and then turn around 
and write one, on the same subject for the 
Second Fiddle, and write it so readers will 
think the Up-and-coming is a poor excuse, 
liable to totter and fall any day. These mergers 
are getting altogether too efficient for adver- 
tising men.” 

The Cub was silent for a while. The floss 
was twisted into strands, the strands were 
braided into a string, the strings combined into 
a cord. Then, he spoke again: 

“Nor is that the worest of it. . . . I’m 
supposed to cook up ideas for both companies. 
All right. But which one will get the best 
ideas? How can I make my mind play traitor 
to the company whose story has been my story 
ever since ee 

He glanced at the door where the name 
plate said “Manager of Advertising and Pub- 
licity.” 

Let’s leave him there for a moment. Can 
men serve two masters, even when the same 
board of directors, the same officers and the 
same staff are their two masters? 

Sincerity is the very soul of good advertising 

it should be the soul of other things 

in business as well. But it is the soul of 
advertising. Can a man be sincere, or get 
sincerity into his work and compete with him- 
self? If in advertising it has been proven that 
professional advertising agency cannot do 


good work and represent competing firms in 
the same line of business, how can an ad- 
vertising manager keep sincere. 

But since our friend the Cub went away by 
himself to think some of these things out, 
he has done many daring things. He has. 
gone to his president with some unusual ideas 
and some revolutionary plans—some of which 
have been adopted. 

So we next find him writing away for dear 
life on a brief for separate advertising de- 
partments for the Up-and-coming and the 
Second Fiddle. Wait until he has it ready. 


* * * 


A Letter to the Chief 

The Cub’s brief lay on the president’s table. 
A carbon lay on the Cub’s desk. It would be 
stretching imagination too far to pretend we 
could stroll into the closely guarded and secre- 
taried office of the chief executive but we can, 
figuratively at least, reach over and study the 
Cub’s carbon. 

What do we find? 

Just this: 
“Mr. President: 


“When I learned that the Up-and-coming _ 


had bought the Second Fiddle Company I was 
pleased. When I learned that it was your 
plan to consolidate the staff of that company 
with your present main office corps I saw 
added efficiency, but when I learned that it 
was your plan and intention not to merge 
the company you bought into our own old 
company but to maintain its agent plant and 
continue its identity in the business I saw 
great difficulty in carrying on the advertising. 

“This leads me to do a daring thing, to 
make a radical recommendation and to put 
before you my thoughts. I will also say that 
probably no other advertising manager in a 
similar position ever presented to his executive 
officers an argument in any particular similar 
to this. 

“I do not believe it is possible for one man 
properly to represent more than one company 
in its advertising department. 

“In support of that belief I submit the 
following : 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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THE 
EXCESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JAMES GIBBS, President 






Through its reinsurance affiliations the Excess Insurance 
Company of America can supply LICENSED REIN- 
SURANCE for Maximum Capacity Requirements 
for all Casualty and Surety Lines Excess 
and Share 


Executive Offices 


84 William St., New York City 
Telephone: Beekman 0890 
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Adjustments 
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Treaty and Facultative 


For many years this company and its pred- 
ecessor have been building up a golden 
“Good Will” with a wide range of satis- 
fied policy holders through prompt adjust- 
ments of all proper claims. 


Re-Insurance Corporation 
of America 


60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The company’s agents have profited greatl 
through the “Good Will” thus created nd 
their territories. 


This has been a powerful factor in increas- 


ing the company’s and its agents’ business. 


President Secretary 
HORACER.WEMPLE H.D.BURROUGH 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


TY 
TOTAL ASSETS $2,154,292.71 


DIVISION OFFICES 


Western Department Pacific Coast Department 


172 W. Jackson Boulevard 114 Sansome Street 
Chicago, Illinois San Francisco, California 
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The Cub Mixes With Mergers 


(Concluded from page 35) 


“The reason you keep your agency plant 
and maintain the identity of the two companies 
is that they may compete one with the other 
in the field. 

“That being so, it is presumed that both 
companies will furnish agents with the adver- 
tising customary in the business; folders, cir- 
culars, dodgers, and the like. This advertising, 
being produced in a central office, must either 
be identical in form (except the name of the 
company) and used indiscriminately by the 
agents of both companies. If that is done, 
what will be the effect of such advertising 
on an agent who knows that his competitor 
up the street is sending out substantially the 
same stuff? I believe it will kep the agents 
from using our advertising generally and ad- 
vertising that is not used can influence no 
business our way and if it lays on the shelves 
of the agents it can pave the way to no sales 
of policies for either the agents of the Up-and- 
coming nor for the Second Fiddle. 

“But there is a further and greater danger 
in syndicated advertising. No two companies 
have exactly the same personality. It is one 
of the tasks of advertising to magnify the 
points of a company’s personality and multiply 
that personality. There is too much sameness 
to insurance advertising as it is. I think this 
point important enough to lay special stress 
upon it. If a folder is to be so written that 
the name of the Up-and-coming can be stricken 
out and the Second Fiddle inserted, it will be 
weak enough to strike out either of these and 
write in the name of any company. And that 
kills individuality. 

“If, on the other hand, the old time in- 
dividuality of our past advertising is to be 
maintained, which of the companies will get 
the good ideas? 

“An advertising man, any advertising man, 
does work of different grades. He cannot 
always turn out excellent ideas. Some of his 
ideas ring the bell—others are just so-so. I 
will be quite frank about this: Advertising 
men think out their ideas in terms of adver- 
tisers. The men are but human. They, if 
they are any good, have loyalties and in spite 
of themselves their good ideas will be con- 
ceived and developed around the company they 
love and it often has been proven that ‘whose 
bread they eat his song they sing.’ So 
automatically and remorsefully the second 
company will get the second rate ideas—those 
that are not quite good enough for the first 
love of the advertising idea man. This is 
serious and worthy of your careful considera- 
tion. 

“Will agents give a man who is also ad- 
vertising counsel of. a competitor their full 
free confidence ? 

“The job of manager of advertising and 
publicity is rapidly taking on a changed char- 
acter. Once such a man worked out: tricky 
folders, striking displays for the newspapers 
and wrote news and advertising for the insur- 
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ance press. He still does that but he does 
much more. He counsels with local agents on 
their plans and their local advertising. 

“And these local agents are jealous of their 
plans. When one of them knows that the man 
who invites him to tell him all about his plans 
can, and probably has, written the same letter 
to that other agent up the street, it puts a 
handicap upon the advertising manager. It 
may be unfair to be suspicious, but it is human 
nature and men are more often human than 
they are absolutely fair. 

“Because a man works for two companies, 
can he do twice as much work? 

“The days, and, often times, the nights of 
an advertising man are filled with scheming, 
planning, creating and actual writing. To do 
the advertising of more agents will obviously 
take a larger force. 

“Would it not be better business, and just 
as economical in the long run to build up two 
staffs—one for the Up-and-coming and the 
other for the Second Fiddle, and let each staff 
be in fact as well as in name, just as keen 
competitors as the agents they are supposed to 
serve? 

“T believe that only in this type of advertising 
departments can you find the sort of adver- 
tising both you and your agents need and 
desire.” 

* * * 

The Cub put his recommendation on the 
president’s desk and hastily beat a retreat . 
not that he was afraid of results for he wrote 
it out of the sincerity of his heart, but because 
he wanted the president to read it all before 
starting to discuss it. 

We, who are old at this advertising game, 
know it was halting and lame and perhaps 
poorly phrased as all such things are 
when the first man does them. 

We don’t know yet what the outcome will be 

the boss has not decided, and while he 
is considering the ideas one man’s guess is 
as good as another’s. 

What do you think the boss will do? 
would you do if you were in his place? 


What 


Proceedings of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society 

The Casualty Actuarial Society has issued, 
in book form, the proceedings of its meeting 
of May 24, 1929. Included therein are the 
address of President George D. Moore, on 
“Duties of the Present Day Casualty Actuary,” 
and also the following papers which were then 
presented: “Casualty Insurance Accounting and 
the Annual Statement Blank,” by Thomas F. 
Tarbell; ‘Massachusetts Compulsory Auto- 
mobile Liability Insurance,” by William J. 
Constable; “A Suggested Method for Develop- 
ing Automobile Rates,” by Harmon T. Barber ; 
“Recent Developments in Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance Rate Making,” by W. F. 
Roeber; and “The Relation of the Insurance 
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Property Insurance Equal to 
Half the Wealth of Nation 


Tremendous Service Being Rendered 
to Country at Decreasing Cost 

If Antonio, the merchant prince of the Mer- 
chant of Venice, had carried marine insurance 
he never would have had to meet his bond 
Shylock, and the world would have been minus 
a great play, according to Norman T. Robert- 
son, president of the Germanic Fire Insurance 
Company, who was the speaker at the Bankers. 
Industrial Exposition on September 18, Fire and 
Marine Insurance Day on the exposition’s pro- 
gram of a different business show for every 
business day. Mr. Robertson traced the devel- 
opment of property insurance from the times 
of Queen Elizabeth down to the present and 
showed how, without fire insurance there could 
be no large cities or towns, no great stores, 
warehouses or factories. 

Property insurance in the United States, ac- 
cording to Mr. Robertson, is equal to half the 
wealth of the nation. “According to statis- 
ticians the wealth of the United States is esti- 
mated at 400 billions,” Mr. Robertson said. 
“The life insurance underwriters tell us that 
the total insurance carried on lives in Ameri- 
can companies is 100 billion dollars. The 241 
fire companies which are members of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters had in force 
in 1928 policies aggregating 141 billion dollars 
covering the fire hazard only; if the additionaf 
liability covering tornado, ocean marine, motor 
vehicle, etc., is added, the total will exceed 200 
billions. 

Fire insurance companies have rendered tre- 
mendous service to the country as a whole, ac- 
cording to Mr. Robertson, through their reduc- 
tion of fire waste and through their encourage- 
ment of better construction, sprinkler equip- 
ment and other safety devices. 

“All this is being done at a constantly de- 
creasing cost,’ Mr. Robertson said. 











Department of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States to the Casualty Insurance 
Business,” by Terence F. Cunneen. 

In addition, there are given discussions of 
papers read at the previous meeting; book re- 
views; current notes; legal notes, obituary 
notes: officers, and minutes of the meeting 
of May 24, the whole being thoroughly indexed. 

The Proceedings of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society, Vol. XV, Part II, No. 32, may be 
procured from The Spectator Company at $2 


per copy. 





Old Volumes of Insurance Law 
Journal Available 

A set of volumes of the Insurance Law Jour- 
nal, numbers 1 to 37, inclusive, except volume 
4, has been obtained and is now for sale. These 
volumes are bound in half-calf, and most of 
them are now out of print and quite rare. This 
is an excellent opportunity for any library 
lacking these volumes to obtain a rare set. 
Anyone interested will please communicate with 
THE SPECTATOR. 
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From the Archives 


of the 


Office 


AD I at the present moment access to 
H Tue Spectator library I could at once 
find the correct answer to a question 
of which, otherwise, I fear I must remain 
ignorant until my return to the United States: 
“Are there as many insurance companies, or, 
perhaps better, as many insurance offices in 
New York city as there are in London?” 
Naturally I have been in the offices of a 
great many insurance companies in New York 
but it seems to me that, with the exception of 
a certain number of great companies whose 
buildings are architecturally almost as _ well 
known landmarks in the United States as are 
their records of service and their .enormous 
assets, the insurance scene, so to call it, of 
London is far more evident to at least the 
casual observer. Perhaps this is only appar- 
ently so, due, for one reason, to the fact that 
London is so much more spread out and does 
not thrust itself towards the sky with fifty 
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Impressions of a Connecticut Yankee in 
England’s Oldest Insurance 
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and sixty story structures which must conceal, 
to some extent, the concerns thus housed from 
the eye of those who walk the streets between. 
But, in any case, I was greatly impressed 
in London by the fact that everywhere one 
looked, especially in the city in all directions 
from the Bank of England and from there 
to and beyond Picadilly Circus were to be seen 
the signs above entrances and in the large 
windows that this or that insuraence company 
was there domeciled. 
No Apparent Hurry 
Thanks to the kind efforts of an English 
friend who has been for years prominently 
connected with British insurance I had the 
pleasure of visiting a number of the offices of 
some of the most widely known companies 
and one fact that never failed to impress me, 
though I can hardly say it surprised me, was 
to discover in most cases a strange lack of 
those external evidences of never ceasing rush 
and hurry _ that 











seems to be a fun- 
damental feature 











not only of the 
insurance business 
but of all business 
in my own country. 

To discover not 
only important of- 
ficials but also 
youthful clerks 
taking time out in 
the afternoon for 
tea drinking in 
their offices was 
novel and_ rather 
pleasant. I recall, 
many years ago, 
when I was em- 
ployed in the pub- 
licity department of 
the Aetna Life In- 
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Mr. Povey and His Strong Box 






surprise that was expressed because a certain 
member of the home office staff, a man who 
had spent a great deal of time traveling in 
Europe, insisted upon having tea each after- 
noon in his office. His action caused not only 
surprise but considerable condemnation, yet 
frequently one or another of the officers of 
the company as well as the heads of depart- 
ments would manage to make a strictly business 
call upon him during the afternoon and accept 
his invitation to share his unusual repast. 


No visit I paid, however, was more inter- 
esting to me than one to the head office of the 
great Sun Fire office on Threadneedle street. 
No one disputes the claim of this company to 
be “the oldest insurance office in the world.” 
It was founded in 1710 and, like another famous 
English product, now, of course quite known 
in the United States, it has been going strong 
ever since and is still going strong. 


First Permanent Company 


Of course there had been fire insurance 
before the Sun Fire was started, but, as the 
man who took me through the offices told me, 
it had always been either the personal venture 
of one or two individuals or was conducted 
on a plan of mutual contribution so that when 
a loss took place the shares of all subscribers 
were collected. The “Friendly Society,” or- 
ganized some twenty-seven years before the 
Sun Fire, was of that nature, but the results 
were frequently not at all satisfactory to those 
involved. 

Naturally the Sun Fire did not spring into 
being like Venus from the sea in its present 
shape. It was an infant, none too husky, and 
its babyhood was marked by many difficulties 
characteristic of infants in both the natural 
and the business world. Of those things there 
is no particular reason for my writing at length. 
They have often been told and most persons 
interested in insurance know of them. But in 
the head office on Threadneedle street are pre- 
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served many relics of the past and these I did 
indeed find interesting. 

The building itself, next door to the Bank of 
England which is now going through a period 
of extensive rebuilding, is considered the best 
example of the work of the famous architect, 
Professor Cockerell, R.A., which London 
possesses. For many years Professor Cockerell 
was architect and superintendent of St. Paul’s 
Catehdral and architect of the Bank of England. 
He was more or less influenced by the classical 
architecture of ancient Greece and the Sun office 
in many ways shows the influence of that school. 
About a quarter of a century ago the imperative 
necessity of more room resulted in the en- 
largement of the building, but in doing this 
Cockerell’s design was interefered with as 
little as possible and the directors room, for 
instance, still retains the great beauty and 
dignity that is so impressive. 


Founded by Chas. Povey 

I was told not a little about the founder 
of the Sun Fire, a man named Charles Povey. 
Mr. Povey died in 1743 and his connection 
with the company he founded were not always 
of the happiest. But he was a person of varied 
interests and accomplishments. He was de- 
scribed as an author, inventor, coal merchant, 
politician, projector of public companies, a 
public benefactor, promoter of charitable 
schemes for the benefit of widows, orphans, 
apprentices, newsboys, wholesale merchants 
and dealers requiring loans. Yet, perhaps like 
so many men with a great variety of irons in 
the fire, he never gained wealth for himself. 
In fact he died both poor and embittered. 


As an author Mr. Povey published articles 
on such varied subjects as “On Scandalous 
Reports,” (these scandalous reports concerned 
his own career); “Enquiry Into the Mis- 
carriages of the Four Last Years of the Reign 
of Queen Anne’; “The Virgin in Eden’; 
“Torments After Death’; “Holy Thoughts of 
a God-made Man,” (one infers Mr. Povey was 
also referred to in this title); “Visions of 
Sir Heister Ryley”; “Indirect Practices in the 


Coal Trade”; “Meditations of a Divine Soul,” 


and others. One does not gather from some of 
the titles that Mr. Povey, whatever, if any, 
his faults may have been, was suffering from 
an inferiority complex. I was informed that 
the latitude of expression allowed at the time 
he wrote rendered some of his writings un- 
suitable for perusal at the present day. That, 
naturally, made me disappointed that they were 
not easily procurable. From a purely scientific 
interest, of course, I should have enjoyed 
reading them. It is hardly surprising to learn 
that he was always in hot water with someone. 


I turn with reluctance from Mr. Povey, from 
such characterizations of his fellow workers 
in the Sun Fire as “twenty-four cunning men,” 
his petition to the king for the restoration of 
money he thought wrongfully taken from him, 
the very frank and so very unpleasant things 
said concerning him by some of his cotempor- 
aries, such as a “delver in literary rubbish.” 
But space must be considered. The fact re 
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mains that the insurance business owes not a 
little to Charles Povey. 


I have spoken of the directors room, a truly 
impressive place. It also contains many relics 
of the past, among others, the chest now more 
than 200 years old, in which for many years 
the funds of the Sun Fire were kept. It is 
indeed strong and substantial in a sense, and 
very hadsome, but any able bodied American 
furniture mover could easily, it seem to me, 
have hoisted it upon his shoulder and made 
way with it and its contents. I was surprised, 
when securing at the Spanish Consulate in 
Hendaye on the French-Spanish border a few 
days ago a Spanish visa for my passport, to 
see what appears almost its duplicate. Into this 
the Spanish clerk put the fee I paid and from 
it took the change due me. 


Mr. Povey was very fond of this chest and, 
I was told, severely criticized the managers of 
the Sun Fire because they insisted on putting 
their money out at interest instead of keeping 
it all in the chest. The chest had two pad- 
locks and a spring lock in the lid. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the funds of the Sun 
Fire are no longer lodged in this artistic re- 
ceptacle. 


Had Own Fire Fighters 


In the good old days fire insurance com- 
panies not only paid losses resulting from fires 
but they also hired men whose business it was 
to put out fires, that is, fire in property insured 
by the company. Like the drum corps of 
Haddam they seen their duty and done it. They 
would rush to a fire and, if it was ascertained 
that the company employing them had what 
is termed a pecuniary interest, would do their 
best to put out the flames and salvage the 


contents of the building. But, if they dis- 
covered their. employers were not financially 
involved, they would stand aside and enjoy the 
sight. It must have been pleasant for the 
person whose house was going up in flames 
to find the wrong fire fighters had arrived in 
his hour of need. 

But how these firemen got anywhere, or at 
least in a hurry, baffles me. There are also 
shown in the Sun Fire office a number of the 
distinctive fire badges their firemen wore. 
Some of them were large enough and of 
sufficient weight to tire a trained athlete. There 
are also shown many of the old plates that 
were attached to buildings which the company 
insured. William Skelbon owned a house in 
Church Row which, in 1711, he insured in the 
Sun Fire. Both the house and Mr. Skelbon 
are now gone the way of all flesh and most 
buildings, but the marker is carefully preserved 
for posterity. ' 

There are also some fine old engravings 
showing the Sun Fire engines rushing widly 
to fires with the firemen, some of high silk 
hats and long tailed coats, sitting calmly and 
proudly on the fire engine, while admiring little 
boys and their elders run along the sidewalks 
or lean from the windows of adjacent houses. 
Evidently the fire helmets and axes were carried 
along in the fire wagon to be put on when the 
scene of the fire was reached. Gas masks 
are familiar to everyone because of their use 
in the Great War. The firemen’s smoke mask, 
of which several are preserved at the head 
office, appear equally horible and grotesque. 
My observation of actual fires long ago con- 
vinced me that the greatest joy of a firemen’s 
life is to use a fire axe. Those displayed in 
cases at the Sun Fire office, relics of a century 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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Pet Dog Chews Ring 
Swallows Diamond 


(Little “Billy” pulls scarf from dresser, scattering con- 
tents of jewel case on floor. Playful dog attracted to the 
shining jewelry, selects diamond platinum ring, ruins the 
mounting and swallows large diamond. Diamond eventu- 
ally recovered. 

Assured collected for damage under Personal Jewelry 
Policy arranged by | 


A. F. SHAW & CO., Inc. 


Insurance Exchange 75 Maiden Lane 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 


General Agents—‘“All Risks” Department 
Saint Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 






































INSURANCE OFFICE ORGANIZATION 
AND ROUTINE 


By J. B. Welson, LL. M. and F. H. Sherriff, F. I. A. 


A valuable guide to the proper organization and conduct of an 
insurance company. Sets forth the best methods to be followed 
in the formation and management of an insurance company’s staff. 
Practical features of operation, such as correspondence, branch 
control, agency audits, office systems and machines, are compre- 
hensively discussed. 

Price, $2.25 








Physiology and Anatomy. By Dr. Harold Gardiner. A 
concise and clearly written treatise, with numerous illustrations. 
It also contains chapters on the common diseases and accidents 
(including industrial diseases), and a list of everyday medical 
terms. The book is designed particularly for insurance men and 
lawyers. 414 pages; cloth binding. 

Price, post paid, $3.00 





Principles of Insurance. By J. E. Exe. A book which 
will aid in a clear understanding of the principles and practices of 
accident, fire, marine and life insurance. 


Price, post paid, $1.50 





Accountancy. By Francis W. Pixigy. An entirely new 
work dealing with Accountancy from a theoretical and practical 
point of view. ‘The latest exposition of the science. 318 pages. 


Price, post paid, $2.25 





Dictionary of Fire Insurance. A Comprehensive Encyclo- 
pedia of the Law and Principles of Fire Insurance, and British 
and Foreign Practice. Edited by BERNARD C. REMINGTON, F. C. 
I. I. Contains contributions by prominent officials of fire in- 
surance companies and other experts. Subjects are arranged 
alphabetically and well cross-indexed. Important subjects are 
given ample space and full explanation, and a great amount of 
serviceable knowledge is presented in condensed form. 


480 pages, half leather binding, price, $8.50 





Dictionary of Accident Insurance. A new, Encyclopedic 
Work Dealing with the Principles, Law and Practice of Every 
Branch of Accident Insurance. Edited by J. B. Weison, L.L. M., 
F.C.I.1., F.C. 1I.S. Contains many contributions by well-known 
authorities on British Accident Insurance Law and Practice, with 
numerous forms and documents. In each particular section, sub- 
jects are arranged alphabetically. Covers all classes of insurance 
except life, fire and marine. 

814 pages, half-leather binding, price, $17.50 





Insurance. A Practical Exposition for the Student and Busi- 
ness Man. By T. E. Youne, B. A., F. R. A. S. Third Edition, 
Revised and Ealarged. A lucid, simple exposition of the princi- 
ples and practice of life, fire, marine and other branches of insur- 
ance. Adopted as a text book by Yale University. 


424 pages, third edition, price, $3.00 





Principles of Marine Law. By LAWRENCE DuckworTtH. A 
knowledge of Marine Law is of the utmost importance to all those 
who are in any way connected with marine insurance or the ship- 
ping trade, and the volume covers all the essential features. 


Price, post paid, $2.25 





Office Organization and Management. By LAWRENCE R. 
Dicxsss, M. Com., F.C. A.,and H. E. Buarn. This volume gives 
in detail, with the aid of specially selected illustrations and copies of 
actual business forms, a complete description of management and 
organization under the most improved and up-to-date methods 
315 pages, cloth. 

Price, post paid, $2.25 
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Casualty and Surety Men‘s 
Joint Convention 


William Quaid of Southern Fire 
Makes an Interesting Talk 
on Fire Angle 





George T. Williams Speaks 





Union Central Life Executive Out- 
lines the Trend of Life 
Insurance 





(Continued from page 3) 
teau today is in better shape than ever, and 
deserves a one hundred per cent membership. 
Such a membership will accomplish more than 
anything else in doing away with the complexi- 
ties of the business. 











William Quaid 


“The second problem is the surety contract 
business. I believe that all companies writing 
surety business should be members of the surety 
association. Get behind it and abide by its find- 
ings. In days past companies wrote this form 
of bond at one per cent and found it so un- 
Profitable that many were forced out of busi- 
ness. The Towner Rating Bureau investigated 
this experience and stabilized the rate at one 
and one-half per cent. 
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“Recently there has been a decided tendency 
on the part of some companies toward rate 


cutting to one per cent. Companies acting on 
the experience of those companies which have 
borne the inspection and other incident expenses 
have thrived raiding select contracts and writing 
them at one per cent. It is time for the surety 
association to take some definite action, and if 
the association says keep hands off the Royal 
will keep hands off, but if it is decided to meet 
the competition the Royal will meet it with the 
test. The time may be when surety contracts 
will be written on an experience rating plan, 
with specialized investigation of individual risks. 

“I believe it will be a good thing for the 
business and help to stabilize it. I pray for uni- 
formity in the stand of the surety association 
even to the acceptance of reinsurance. The 
third problem is that of production. The cas- 
ualty business has grown in twenty years from 
nothing to a volume of some seven hundred 
million dollars annually. The time is not far 
distant when we can dignify our business by 
calling it a billion dollar enterprise. Our prob- 
lem is in keeping the gains we have made and 
growing with the growing and multiplying 
economic and social conditions. 

“To do this our agents must understand their 
business and educate themselves along selling 
lines. From 1926 to 1928 the workmen’s com- 
pensation business of stock companies shows a 
two per cent increase, while that of the mutuals 
was increased fifty per cent. In auto lines stock 
companies in that period show a thirty per cent 
increase, while mutuals show a gain of two 
hundred fifty per cent. This gain is not alone 
in volume, but in volume in large lines. What 
are we to do? We must cast aside our old 
prejudices and practices. 

“T believe we have been too hide bound. 
Large risks should be given individual consid- 
eration. If that is in conflict with discrimina- 
tion laws the laws should be revised. I believe 
that agents handling big risks should bring them 
into the bureau for individual consideration as 
a whole, and if necessary accept a lower com- 
mission in particular instances. It is better to 
preserve this business for stock companies and 
accept smaller commissions than receive none at 
all. Otherwise the stock insurance companies 
will have a great spread of small policies. 
There are at the present time twenty-five mil- 
lion insured, and of this latter amount only 
three million are insured in stock companies. 
Can we do anything? My suggestion is that 
we sell an unlimited coverage policy. The five 

(Continued on page 47) 


W.G. Wilson Decries Surety 
Rate Discriminations 





Head of International Associa- 
tion Casualty-Surety Under- 
writers Suggests Relief 


Looks to Federal Trade Body 


Stresses Need for Standardized Pre- 
miums to Establish Business on 
Sound Financial Basis 








A rigorous regulation of casualty and surety 
rates by public authority to bring about an 
adequate and standardized premium and thus 
center competition between companies upon 
their effort to outdo one another in prompt 





W. CG. Wilson 


and efficient service instead of low premiums 
and high commissions was pictured as a whole- 
some public good and the only means of estab- 
lishing the business along sound financial lines 
when a paper by President W. G. Wilson was 
read by the vice-president in Mr. Wilson’s ab- 
sence at the joint convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters and the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents, at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, yesterday. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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STANDARD 
FORGERY BONDS 


“We wish to express our 
appreciation 


‘“‘We wish to acknowledge the receipt of your check 
in payment of our claim on our forgery bond carried 
with you. 


“‘We wish to express our appreciation of the prompt- 
ness with which this claim was handled.” GEN- 
ERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, 
Ohio. 


Standard Forgery Bonds are a modern form of insurance of 
first importance to every conservatively managed business 
house, in this day of transacting business by check. 

The Standard Forgery Bond offered by The General In- 
demnity Corporation of America provides complete coverage. 
It indemnifies the assured and his bank against monetary 
loss through fraud in connection with any check, draft, note, 
bill of exchange or trade acceptance, bearing the assured’s 
signature or purported signature. This includes forgery of 
signature or endorsement, as well as alterations of amount, 
payee-name, etc. 


Substantial 
Discounts to Preferred Risks 


Under a merit-rating plan originated by this Corporation, 
users of approved check-writing instruments and/or approved 
safety checks are entitled to discounts from 5% to 60% from 
standard premium rates. 


To users of such equipment the premium. less discounts, 
will be found so low that a single experience of loss in a busi- 
ness lifetime would doubtless make this a profitable insurance 
investment. 


Write for schedule of discounts, giving the type 
of check-writer and brand of safety paper used. 


THE GENERAL INDEMNITY 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Capital and Surplus Chartered in 
$1,500,000 New York State, 1914 


Home Office: Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Office: 217 Broadway, Fitzroy 8352 


Local agents and brokers protected 
Offices in all principal cities 























Great American 
Insurance Company 


om Now Pork  o- 


Your Your 


pany INCORPORATED - 1872 Company 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1929 


$15,000.000.00 


R ALL OTHER LIABILITI 


24,465,534.40 


NET SURPLUS 


27,7 29,318.71 
67.194,853.1 1 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$42,729,3 18.71 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$204,088,888.03 


HOME OFFICE 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 
G. R. STREET, Vice-President 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
233 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Wwm. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 11 Se. William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 233 Sansome Street 
CHIGAGO—Wwm. H. McGee & Co., Gen’l Aégts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Lines—World-wide Facilities 
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Casualty, Surety Insurance 
Aggregates for 1928 


Tabulations Including Miscella- 
neous Lines Complete 


in Year Book 
Premiums Are $1,140,368,007 
Admitted Assets Climb to New High 


Record Mark of $3,124,060,960; 
Historical Data Listed 








In the Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 
Volume of The Insurance Year Book for 1929- 
1930, just published by The Spectator Company, 
there are presented over 1200 pages of useful 
information of such scope and variety that it is 
likely to be referred to daily in the office of any 
energetic and intelligent casualty underwriter. 
Many questions arise in the course of business 
which require prompt answers, and which can 
be easily and readily ascertained in one of the 
numerous divisions of The Year Book. 

An important section in The Casualty Year 
Book is that devoted to historical data. This 
traces the history of each company from its in- 
ception and states briefly the important events 
in its career. Among the subjects treated are 
changes in capital, surplus contributions, 
changes in control, changes in plans, kinds of 
insurance written, etc., being a prose and sta- 
tistical history of the company from its organi- 
zation up to date, and also a paragraph describ- 
ing the company’s administration and repute. 

An interesting feature is the presentation of 
the premiums, losses, adjustment expenses, com- 
missions, and other underwriting expenses for 
various classes of business transacted. This 
tabulation is arranged on both the earned and 
incurred, and the written basis for the re- 
spective companies in any one class. 

Another valuable feature in the casualty in- 
surance volume is the classification of premiums 
and losses by States and by lines written, in 1928 
together with the percentages of losses to premi- 
ums, for all lines transacted, occupying nearly 
200 pages. 

Other important data include a showing of 
dividends paid during the past 25 years, a list 
of officers, directors, general and special agents, 
field men, underwriters’ associations and com- 
panies retired. 

Another important item shown in the Casu- 
alty Year Book is a list of mutual accident and 
sick benefit organizations, showing their loca- 
tion and principal offices. Statistics are also 
presented in comparative form, covering the two 
latest annual statements, so that the condition 
of any one may be ascertained at a glance. 

Also included in The Year Book are a list 
of 2500 retired companies, a directory of 60,000 
agents, a list of attorneys and adjusters, insur- 
ance federations, a list of State insurance of- 
ficials, and dates of next sessions of State Leg- 
islatures, a list of insurance officials administer- 
ing workmen’s compensation acts, and a list 
showing the various universities conducting in- 
surance classes. 
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The importance of the casualty and miscel- 
laneous insurance transactions in the United 
States is indicated by the grand totals for 1928 
here exhibited, taken from the recapituation 
tables in The Year Book: 


Stock, Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 
Insurance Companies: 


Number of companies, 358; capital, $253,674,- 
644; total assets, $2,855,115,069; surplus of pol- 
icy holders, $372,060,995; premium receipts, 
$922,112,279; total income, $992,695,811; pay- 
ments to policyholders, $445,709,292 ; dividends 
to stockholders, $37,082,773 ; total disbursements, 
$833,435,489. 

Mutual, Casualty and Miscellaneous Insur- 
ance Companies and Reciprocal Organizations: 

Number of companies, 384; total assets, $227,- 
225,633; surplus to policyholders, $87,486,713; 
premium receipts, $174,010,974; total income, 
$186,789,436; loss payments to policyholders, 
$89,510,024; dividends to policyholders, $20,- 
488,263; total expenditure, $145,629,326. 

Mutual Accident and Sick Benefit Associa- 
tions: 

Number of companies, 246; assessment and 
annual dues, $44,244,824; total income, $48,676,- 
252; paid to policyholders, $27,909,090; total 
disbursements, $48,171,950; total assets, $41,- 
720,258; number of certificates written, 641,- 
859; number of certificates in force, 1,807,292. 

The price of The Insurance Year Book is 
$20 for a single volume, $35 for any two vol- 
umes, and $50 for the set of three volumes, 
when ordered together. 


SOUTHERN SURETY 
CO. OF NEW YORK 


General Offices 
9th & OLIVE STS. ST.LOUIS, MO. 











Admitted Assets 


$11,500,000.00 


We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Automobile and Burglary 
Insurance. 


Let the Southern Serve You 
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Fatal Accidents in United 
States Hit New Record 


Nearly 96,000 Persons Killed 
Last Year Boosting ’27 
Mark 3 Per Cent 





Need for Public Attention 





This Country Heads List in Sacrifice 
of Human Life to Speed and 
Carelessness, Says Dublin 





Cuicaco, Ixt., September 30.—Accidents 
snuffed out the lives of nearly 96,000 persons. 
during 1928 in the United States, according to 
the report to the National Safety Council pre- 
sented today by Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Statistician 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
This death toll in industry, in the home and in 
public places was about 3000 greater in 1928 
than in 1927, or an increase or more than 3 
per cent. Fatal accidents in the United States 
during 1928 were more frequent than. during 
any year on record. The situation cries out 
for more public attention if a real impression 
on this menace to life and limb is to be made. 


“The United States heads the list of countries 
in the sacrifice of human life to speed and to 
carelessness,” Dr. Dublin said. In England 
and Wales during 1927, 38 accidental deaths 
occurred for each 100,000 of population. The 
record of the United States, 78 accidental 
deaths per 100,000, was more than twice that 
for England. For Scotland, the figure was 50 
per 100,000; for Sweden, 35 per 100,000; for 
France, 29 per 100,000, and for Germany, 36 
per 100,000. 

“The fatal accident experience of the United 
States is made up of five important factors,” 
the speaker said. “Automobile accidents come 
first with 28 per cent of the accident toll; falls 
account for 18 per cent; these are followed by 
drowning with 9 per cent; then by burns with 7 
per cent, and by railroad accidents with 6 per 
cent of the accident total. 

“The significant fact in last year’s experience 
is that the largest single cause of accident fa- 
tality in this country, the automobile, continued — 
to show an increase in its death rate. In 1928 
the 27,500 deaths from motor vehicle accidents 
occurred at a rate more than twice the rate for 
1918 and five times the rate for 1913. These 
27,500 automobile fatalities were, moreover, ac- 
companied by 950,000 serious, non-fatal injuries 
from the same cause. 

“Of the forty-one States reporting their au- 
tomobile fatality experience to the National 
Safety Council for 1928, South Carolina showed 
the greatest improvement, a decline of 11.9 per 
cent since 1927; the State of Montana with an 
increase from 79 to 139 deaths showed the 
largest percentage increase. For all the report- 
ing States the increase in automobile deaths, 
1928 over 1927 was 6.3 per cent,’ Dr. Dublin 
continued. 
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When the heavy outer door glides into its 
groove and the locking bolts slide into 
place, the Art Metal safe is then an invul- 
nerable fortress of protection. Against 
roaring flames of the burning building or 
the tools of the prowling thief, both com- 
mon enemies of business, you may be as- 
sured that valuable papers, business rec- 
ords and other contents are safe. 


As proof of their protective qualities Art 
Metal safes bears the stamp of approval of 


the development of “Mono Dry” insulation 
discovery that withstands the hotest flames 
and does not give up its protective quali- 
ties even after years of use. The “Mono 
Dry” insulation is used exclusively in Art 
Metal safes. 


There are many other points of construc- 
tion built in the Art Metal safe: Heavy 
welded angle frames and base—tough in- 
ner and outer walls—Art Metal patented 
interlocking tongue and groove doors— 
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the National Board of Fire Underwriters, "ew type Sargent and Greenleaf combina- U 
resulting from exhaustive tion lock: all points of superiority which 


tests and periodical in- have passed the most rigid test. 


spections. There is a model of Art Metal safe for 7 
every office use. Write for a descriptive C 
booklet giving full information. 








The wide spread reputa- 
tion for performance en- 
joyed by Art Metal safes Art Metat Construction CoMPANY F 























is due in a large degree to Jamestown, New York Ei 
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Art Metal Fire-Safe is attrac- f M 
tive addition to any office. Can ———| : nN 
be had in olive green or natural . P; 
wood grain finishes. : ° 3 . 
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CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES IN A DECADE—1919-28 























Ine. (+) Ratio Ratio Ratio 
. : } or Dec. (—) Net Ex- _ Und. 
Underwrit- Losses and Underwriting Underwrit- Underwrit- Investment = in Cont. Losses _penses Prof+-or 
Name and Location of Company ing Expenses Incurred ing ing Income {Surplus +Dividends Funds Increase Incurred Incurred Loss—to 
Income Profit Loss and Earn Declared to Special Re- (+) or De- to Und. to Und. Und. 
Earned Losses Expenses Total Total Accretion Stockholders serves, Ex- crease(—) Income Income Income 
cess Special in Surplus Earned Earned Earned 
Deposits, Ete. 
$ $ $ $ $ 9 3 $ $ 3 3 % % % 
Multiple Line Casualty Companies 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford. 133,358,610 57,260,363 74,595,109 131,855,472 12,516,165 14,019,303 3,690,000 +1,349,821 +8,979,482 42.9 55.9 +1.2 
Aetna Life (A. & H. Dept.), Hartford 260,955,491 137,229,635 124,935,123 262,164,758 15,271,842 14,062,575 7,900,000 —8,042,369 +14,204,944 52.6 47.9 —.5 
American Casualty, Reading....... 11,515,229 5,301,938 6,060,473 11,862,411 1,045,539 1,198,357 |, 5 Seer +643,357 46.0 52.6 +1.4 
American Indemnity, Galveston... . 5,291,317 3,001,834 2,882,346 5,884,180 981,851 388,988 333,000 —I138,465 -+194,453 56.7 54.5 —11.2 
American Employers, Boston a... .. 9,827,995 5,982,361 5,167,955 11,150,316 699,300 —623,021 —1,250,000 —487 +627,466 60.9 52.6 —13.5 
American Reinsurance, New York.. 10,374,971 5,821,190 4,837,812 — 10,659,002 2,834,202 2,550,171 1,100,000 +194,328 +1,255,843 56.1 46.7 —2.8 
Bankers Indemnity, Newark m..... 2,744,182 1,688,812 1,948,8' 3,637,677 476,786 —416,709 —1,745,556 +328,847 +-1,000,000 61.6 71.0 —32.6 
Central West Casualty, Detroit n... 300, 2,926,247 2,567,709 5,493,956 365,68 237,53 ee +147,530 54.5 37.8 +7.7 
Columbia Casualty, New York 6... 32,570,585 17,629,807 16,803,210 34,433,017 2,027,384 164,952 —800,000 50,4: +914,468 54.1 51.6 —5.7 
Commercial Casualty, Newark..... 72,872,392 37,510,043 37,442,127 74,952,170 5,170,674 3,090,896 441,016 +488,345 +2,161,534 51.5 51.4 —2.9 
Commonwealth Cas., Philadelphia. - 14,006,587 7,145,634 6,903,628 14,049,262 546,83 504,162 2,000 —48,878 +1,055,040 51.0 49.3 —.3 
Continental Casualty, Chicago... .. 113,197,441 903,145 59,593,764 114,496,911 5,744,090 4,444,620 1,031,720 +212,900 +3,200,000 48.5 52.6 —1.1 
Eagle Indemnity, New York c..... 14,447,390 9,044,741 7,311,379 16,356,120 929,733 —978,997 —1,500,000 +326 +520,677 62.6 50.6 —I13.2 
Employers Reins., Kansas Cityp.... 23,625,045 12,199,729 11,011,033 _ 23,210,762 812,088 1,226,371 —454,908 —186,296 +1,867,575 51.6 46.6 +1.8 
Employers Liability, London. .d.... 226,692,323 115,962,470 103,002,167 218,964,637 10,001,963 17,729,649 12,111,849 -+502,034 +5,115,766 51.2 45.4 +3.4 
Eureka Casualty, Philadelphia. .... 2,864,599 1,594,864 1,238,217 2,833,081 942,977 974,4 465,250 —335,577 844,822 55.7 43.2 +1.1 
European Gen’l Reins., London d... 57,176,964 30,810,903 25,949,900 56,760,803 5,670,556 6,086,717 2,597,652 +2039,063 +1,450,002 53.9 45.4 +.7 
Federal Surety, Davenport b....... 7,979,963 3,735,907 5,645,479 9,381,386  ...... 1,401,423 398,098 —1,003,324 —1,151,167 —191,379 +339,222 46.8 70.8 —17.6 
Fidelity & Casualty, New York.... 199,352,149 98,164,507 102,217,200 200,381,707 _—.«........ 1,029,558 13,734,839 12,705,281 7,741,454 —119,326 +5,083,153 49.2 51.3 —.5 
Fidelity Union Casualty, Dallas 6... 7,778,375 4,416,180 3,498,553 7,914,738 ...... 136,358 340,201 3 207,465 —118,655 15,083 56.8 45.0 —1.8 
General Acc., Fire & Life, Perthd.. 116,412,950 64,126,669 51,572,576 115,699,245 i) Serre 4,681,075 5,394,780 2,106,337 +538,109 +2,750,334 55.1 44.3 +.6 
General Cas. & Acc., Detroit....... 10,098,232 384,606 5,181,352 10,565,958 ...... 467,726 502,799 Ween.  dedece | Eeaawe +35,073 53.3 51.3 —4.6 
General Reinsurance, New York b.. 27,886,013 18,393,984 12,736,596 31,130,580 ...... 3,244,567 3,220,320 —24,247 —1,831,134 +427,697 +1,379,190 65.9 45.7 —11.6 
Georgia Casualty, Atlanta......... 26,386,676 15,092,390 13,530,179 28,622,569 ...... 2,225,893 993,549 —1,242,344 331,749 —2,274,460 +700,367 57.2 51.3 —8.5 
Globe indemnity, Newark......... 155,137,998 80,409,026 69,557,747 149,966,773 5,171,225  ...... 8,772,126 13,943,351 — 5,250,000 +4,694,100 +3,999,251 51.8 44.9 +3.3 
Hartford Acc. & ind., Hartford.... 175,467,727 92,720,560 82,763,173 175,483,733  ...... 16,006 11,518,701 11,502,695 908,950 -+2,646,863 +-7,946,882 52.8 47.2 ate 
Home Accident, Fordyceg......... 11,847,576 6,522,724 4,656,256 11,178,980 668,596 ...... 500,375 1,168,971 658,999 +362,370 +147,602 55.1 39.3 +5.6 
Iademnity Ins. Co. of N. A., Phila.g 74,500,712 39,108,968 36,773,493 75,882,461 ...... 1,381,749 4,163,031 2,781,282 625,000 —1,000,000 +3,156,282 52.5 49.4 —1.9 
independence Indem nity, Phila. c.. 36,301,390 20,163,279 19,855,979 40,019,258  ...... 3,717,878 1,576,885 —2,140,983 —2,687,893 —221,847 +768,257 55.5 54.7 —10.2 
London & Lancashire ind., Hactford 20,524,453 10,708,386 11,639,026 22,347,412  ...... 1,822,959 2,088,525 265,566 —614,958 +24,047 +856,477 52.2 56.7 —8.9 
London Guar. and Acc., London d.. 128,755,405 66,667,438 60,491,793 127,159,231 1,596,174  ...... 7,101,362 8,697,536 _£3,287,372 —136,020 +5,546,185 51.8 47.0 +1.2 
Manufacturers Cas., Philadelphia... . 5,826,062 3,487,855 1,941,342 5,429,197 396,865  ...... y 1,252,722 1,391,537 —2,515,255 +2,376,440 59.9 33.3 +6.8 
Maryland Casualty, B&ltimore. .... 237,111,511 122,119,882 115,368,796 237,488,678 ...... 377,167 15,375,757 14,998,590 8,149,567 +1,200,303° +5,648,720 51.5 48.7 —.2 
Massachusetts Bond. & Ins., Boston 74,957,742 36,309,301 37,788,935 74,098,236 oY ree 5,784,912 644,418 17. +454,568 +5,639,679 48.4 50.4 +1:2 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York.. 41,873,422  22,972,74 23,456,815 46,429,564 ...... 4,556,142 3,889,292 —666,850 —3,422,116 —910,502 +3,675,768 54.9 56.0 —10.9 
National Casualty, Detroit........ 12,058,151 5,601,637 6,503,022 12,104,659 ee 46,508 381,940 335,432 432,500 —1,038,074 +941,006 46.5 53.9 —.4 
New Amsterdam Vas. Baltimore... 0,574,284 4,574,461 43,036,413 92,610,874  ...... 2,036,590 7,017,560 4,980,970 —1,501,356 —409,450+6,891,775 54.7 47.5 —2.2 
New Jersey Mfrs. Cas., ‘'renton.... 15,489,088 8,912,516 2,052, 10,965,349 ce errr 755,056 5,278,796 4,096,062 +58,601 +1,124,133 57.6 13.2 +29.2 
New Jersey Fid. & Pl. Glass, Newark 22,494,112 10,838,885 10,972,613 21,811,498 i. aoe 1,716,863 2,399,487 664,500  +300,000 +1,434,987 48.2 48.8 +3.0 
New York Casualty, New York.... 15,693,125 6,585,742 799,469 15,385,211 td | ere 1,790,769 2,098,683 —441,291 —216,920 +2,756,895 42.0 56.1 +1.9 
New York Indemnity, New Yorkg. 32,639,102 20,388,975 17,200,239 37,589,214 _...... 4,950,112 1,657,675 —3,292,437 —1,480,298 —2,241,407 -+429,269 62.5 52.7 —15.2 
Northwestern Cas. & Sur., Milw. c.. 6,331,258 4,365,625 3,933,193 8,208,818  ...... 1,967,560 672,708 —1,294,852 —938,377 625 -+253,150 69.0 62.1 —31.1 
Norwich Union Indemnity, N. Y... 19,909,893 10,529,009 10,885,006 21,414,015 —...... 1,504,122 1,096,036 —408,086 —929,375 —109,975 +631,264 52.9 54.7 —7.6 
Ocean Acc. and Guar., London d.... 140,816,912 73,239,999 66,063,497 139,303,496 1,513,416 ...... 9,246,377 10,759,793 7,986,086 —128,724 +2,902,481 52.0 46.9 +1.1 
Ohio Casualty, Hamiltonc......... 8,182,841 3,640,714 4,459,920 100, | Sn 578,491 660,697 92,250 -+1465, +423,448 44.5 54.5 +1.0 
Penn. Mfrs, Assn. Cas., Phila...... 36,736,077 20,825,999 6,130,039 26,956,038 9,782,639  _...... 3,237,204 13,019,843 9,710,757 +1,391,487 +1,917,598 56.7 16.7 +26.6 
Phoenix indemnity, New Yorke.... 11,906,671 6,286,384 6,926,687 13,213,071 ...... 1,306,400 1,361,307 - — oasewes —499,999 +554,906 52.8 58.2 —11.0 
Preferred Accident, New York..... 47,915,760 21,315,397 23,157,106 44,472,503 8,443,257 =o wee 279,500 7,722,757 5,782,000 —96,221 +2,036,978 44.5 48.3 +7.2 
Royal Indemnity, New York....... 125,748,982 69,462,070 58,106,673 127,568,743 ...... 1,819,811 7,943,989 6,124,179 2,550,000  +174,811 +3,399,368 55.3 46.2 —1.5 
Southern Casualty, Alexandria g.... 7,736,144 5,140,792 3,106,477 8,247,260 ....6. 511,125 231,5 —279,609 —187,500 —118,471 +26,361 66.5 40.2 —6.7 
ptandard Accident, Detroit........ 129,945,263 65,303,438 66,467,601 131,771,039 ...... 1,825,776 6,851,837 5,026,061 3,460,000 +525,000 +1,041,062 50.3 51.2 —1.5 
dun indemnity, New Yorkc....... 9,720,821 5,629,551 5,440,912 11,070,463 =... ... 1,349,642 ; —751,179 —442,800 —200,000  —108,378 57.9 56.0 —13.9 
‘Travelers Indemnity, Hartford..... 93,429,269 39,662,795 52,360,595 92,023,390 1,405,879  ...... 2,514,467 3,920,346 —3,490,000 +2,643,862 -+4,766,488 42.4 56.0 +1.6 
Travelers Ins. (A. & L. Dept.), Htfd. 466,521,125 244,569,966 226,612,898 471,182,864  ...... 4,661,739 42,730,371 38,068,632 16,120,000 +5,014,745 +16,933,877 52.4 48.6 —1.0 
Union indemnity, New Orleansg... 55,198,364 28,150,764 31,383,158 59,533,922 =... 4,335,558 3,529,154 —806,404 —607,542 —293,901 95,039 51.0 56.8 7.8 
United States Casualty, New York. 71,805,762 39,050,412 34,706,107 73,756,519 _—s«.......... 1,950,757 287,085 2,336,326 432,500 -+246,612 +-1,657,214 54.4 48.3 —2.7 
U. 8. Fid. & Guar., Baltimore. ..... 306,102,390 153,961,907 149,717,552 303,679,459 2,422,083 nt eece 16,051,026 18,473,957 5,807,500 —1,354,086 +14,020,543 50.3 48.9 +.8 
Zurich Gen'l Acc. & Liab., Zurich... 90,042,861 51,799,748 40,584,018 92,383,766 ...... 2,340,905 5,014,141 2,673,235 573,064 +1,271,610  +828,561 57.5 45.1 —2.6 
Totals (58 companies)......... 4,171,986,077 2, 161,354,313 2,029,532, 737 4,190,887,050 43,810,272 62,711,245 275,078,908 256,177,935 93,242,987 -+3,630,064-+159,304,884 51.8 48.7 —.5 
Accident and Health Companies 
American Nat'l (Cas. Br.), Galveston 4,423,431 2,132,064 1,989,639 4,121,708 = 301,728 wee, tees 301,728 50,000 —678,918 +930,646 48.2 45.0 +6.8 
brotherhood Accident, Boston... .. 4,360,598 2,346,870 1,970,582 4,317,452 Ss) ero 151,083 194,229 |... sae ee 94,2 53.8 45.2 —1.0 
Bus. Men’s Assur. (A. Br.), K.C.g.. 26,445,352 15,882,557 10,186,940 26,069,497 375,855 St... . 82,377 458,232 61,283  —73,778 +472,727 60.1 38.5 +41.4 
Columbian Nat’ Life (A. Br.), Bos. 4,260,1 2,156,215 1,981,161 4,137,376 Se, kee) =| SSeeae eitlkceween = |S aes +122,7 50.6 46.5 +2.9 
Conn. General Life (A. Br.), Hart.. 13,076,039 6,327,346 7,294,464 13,621,810  ...... 545,771 783,707 pS ere —5,063,465 +5,301,401 48.4 55.8 —4.2 
Eastern Casualty, Boston... 2,770,832 1,152,724 1,622,715 2,775,439 ...2..- 4,607 79,308 74,701 |. nc +9,202 41.6 58.5 —.1 
Federal Casualty, Detroit......... 5,087,539 1,850,403 3,033,003 4,883,496 «= 214,043... 283,867 497,910 459,500 ...... +38,410 36.3 59.5 +4.2 
Federal Life (A. Br.), Chicago... .. 15,758,452 9,887,858 6,613,709 16,501,567 ...... US. ae —742,615 —981,554 ...... 238,940 62.8 41.9 —4.7 
Gt. West. ins. (A. br.), Des Moines. 6,856,515 3,167,992 3,437,214 6,605,816 250,999 8 wae 266,537 517,516 338,508 +146,864 +32,164 46.2 50.1 +3.7 
Hoosier Casualty, Indianapolisc.... 2,751,463 1,212,431 ~—«:1,879,772 2,592,208 i ere 70,286 229,546 106,275 +33,789 +89,482 44.1 50.1 +5.8 
Inter-Ocean Cas., Cincinnati....... 13,972,284 5,813,840 ,009,985 13,823,825 148,459 i... 187,068 335,527 245,984 +86,696 +2,847 41.6 57.3 +1.1 
Ay. Cent. L .A.(A.b.), Anchorageg 17,516,751 6,868,692 9,675,250 16,543,942 972,809... 73,067 1,045,876 «777,378 «= 66,390 +334,888 39.3 55.2 +5.5 
Loyal Protective, boston.......... 10,112,798 5,710,763 4,521,719 10,232,482 — ...... 119,684 509,926 390,242 144,602 +44,921 +200,720 56.5 44.7 —1.2 
Massachusetts Acc., boston........ 6,685,366 3,168,126 3,275,297 6,443,423 y |, ere 469,508 711,451 242,500 -+293,951 +175, 47.4 49.0 +3.6 
Juass. Protective, Worcester....... 47,543,108 31,828,285 15,379,414 47,207,609 pS | eee eee 2,126,255 2,461,664 730,000 +187 +1,731,475 66.9 32.3 +.8 
Metropolitan Life (A. Br.), N.Y... 37,279,109 23,305,484 10,941,128 34,246,612 3,032,497 iw... —115 3,032,382 12,346,215 +856,717 —170,550 62.5 29.4 +8.1 
Monarch Accident, Spritphield c.... 8,672,677 4,833,801 3,934,702 8,768,503 —s«....... 95,825 214,320 ; = eo. +4+248,504 55.7 45.4 —1.1 
National L. & A. (A. Br.), Nashville. 67,795,980 31,516,317 32,767,775 64,284,092 3,511,889... .. 2,505,979 6,017,868 3,682,500 +916,375 +1,418,¥94 46.5 48.3 +5.2 
North Amer. Ace., Chicago........ 22'656,491 8,843,091 13,814,492 22,657,583 =... 1,091 694,527 693,436 000 —4,356 +167,791 39.0 61.0 R73 
Pacific Mut. L. (A. Br.), Los Angeles 42,772,537 21,959,617 21,337,947 43,277,564... . 525,027 4,583,323 4,058,296 1,472,385 —169,332 +2,755,243 51.3 49.8 —1.1 
Peerless Casualty, Keene.......... 2,296,679 1,031,268 1,225,514 2,256,782 SRW coscu. 319,309 359,207 219,125 —50,000 +190,082 44.9 53.3 +1.8 
Provident Li, & ra (A. Br.), Chatt b.. 19,711,820 rn 9,342,689 18,575,348 1,136,472 ~—...... 420,071 1,556,543 1,089,284 +51,966 +415,293 46.8 47.4 +5.8 
Keliance Life (A. Br.), Pittsburgh.. 4,560,404 2,342,476 «1,832,728 4,175,204 = 885,261, wee nee 300 Ok ne 1,716,166 +2,101,427 51.3 40.2 +8.5 
Ridgely Protective, Worcester... 10,888,305 6,506,460 4,377,146 10,883,606 i 361,194 365,803 «285,000 9,875 = +- 90,768 59.8 40.2 i 
Wash, fid. Nat'l (A. Br.), Chicago A 22,626,990 —-9,059,497 12,878,890 21,938,887 688,103 ==... —5,824 682,279 Ci... .. +336,380 +345,899 40.0 56.9 +3.1 
Western Casualty, Denver......... 3,211,197 1,720,266 1,348,208 3,068,474 oy >: rer 158,051 300,773 297,053 +7528  —3,808 53.6 42.0 +4.4 
Totals (26 companies)......... 424,103,741 219,857,602 194,172,783 414,030,385 12,107,980 2,034,620 14,333,833 24,407,193 12,131,538 —5,056,906 +17,332,561 51.9 45.8 +2.3 
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NOW READY 


THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 


SERVICE tor 1929—1930 
FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL ISSUE 


pein over half a century The Insurance Year Book has been relied 

upon as an accurate and comprehensive source of information, and 
has been and is justly regarded as the greatest encyclopedia of insurance 
statistics in the world. With the continued annual expansion in all 
branches of the insurance business, The Insurance Year Book has grown 
from one small volume until it is now published in 





Three Volumes, Comprising Some 4,000 Pages 


devoted respectively to LIFE INSURANCE, FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE and CASUALTY, SURETY and MISCELLANEOUS 
INSURANCE 


In addition to the standard statistical history a prose history of 
each company from organization to date is given, including capital 
changes, surplus contributions, dividends, changes in control, changes 
in plan, kinds of policies written, etc. 


EACH VOLUME Is COMPLETE IN ITSELF 


BRIEF OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


CASUALTY, SURETY AND MIS- FIRE AND MARINE VOLUME 
CELLANEOUS VOLUME (Subscribers are also entitied to Bulletins 
(Subscribers are also entitled to Bulletins and Special Confidential Reports) 
and Special Confidential Reports) e 
. ‘ Reports of Fire Insurance Companies 
moe ea nee Companies Reports of Casualty, Surety and —Historical Data. 
ee. _. Miscellaneous Insurance Com- Short Rate Tables. 

Statutory Requirements. panies—Historical Data. tai : ; 
Statistical History. Statistical Tables. Statistics of Fire Insurance Business. 


LIFE VOLUME 


(Subscribers are also entitled 
to Special Confidential Reports) 


Compendium of Official Life Insur- 
ance Reports. 


Statistics of Foreign Companies. 
Canadian Department. 
Business by States. 


Classified Premiums, Losses and 
Expenses. 

Business by States. 

Liability and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance Laws and Statistics. 

Premiums, Losses, Commissions and 


Classification of Premiums and Losses 
Retired Companies. 

Underwriters’ Organizations. 

Foreign Insurance Companies. 
Marine Insurance Data. 











Stipulated Premium, Assessment and Expenses by Classes for Five Fire Departments and Water Supply. 
Fraternal Insurance. Years. (In towns of over 2,000 population) 
Directory of Insurance Agents, Law- Directory cf Insurance Agents, Law- Directory of Insurance Agents, Law- 
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Life Insurance Volume................... $20 Fire and Marine Insurance Volume............ $20 
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(Including Bulletins and Special Confidential Reports) All Three Volumes, ordered together........... 50 
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UNDERWRITING AND INVEST MENT PROFITS AND LOSSES OF 100 LEADING CASUALTY, 
SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES IN A DECADE— 1919.28 


(Concluded from page 45) 














Inc. (+) Ratio Ratio Ratio 
; or Dec. (—) Net Ex- Und. 
Underwrit- Losses and Underwriting Underwrit- Underwrit- Investment in Cont. Losses _penses Prof+-or 
Name and Location of Company ing Expenses Incurred ing ing Income {Surplus Dividends Funds Increase Incurred Incurred Loss—t> 
Income Profit Loss and Earned Declared to Special Re- (+) or De- to Und. toUnd. Und. 
Earned Losses Expenses Total Total Accretion Stockholders serves, Ex- crease (—) Income Income Income 
cess Special in Surplus Earned Earned Earned 
$ , $ a Ete. 
$ $ $ $ b 3 % % % 
Fidelity and Surety Companies Z 
American Surety, New York....... 77,053,492 24,738,936 48,767,677 73,506,613 3,546,879 ' ...... 7,847,995 11,394,874 7,150,000 —360,396 +4,605,270 32.1 63.2 +4.7 
Detroit Fidelity & Surety, Detroit, 5,364,894 2,133, 556 6,037,504 |... 672,700 1,384,328 1,628 339,545 + —535,118 +907,202 39.8 72.7 —12.5 
Fidelity & Deposit, Baltimore...... 93,144,061 31,868,465 56, 932, 531 88,100,996 5,043,065 ...... 9,000,644 14,043,709 7,814,377 -+-1053,921 +5,175,411 34.2 60.4 +5.4 
Guarantee Co. of N. A., Montreald. 2,372,758 619,128 1,570,607 2,189,735 he 709,031 054 £378,081 +16,779 -+497,194 26.1 66.2 +7.7 
International Fidelity, Jersey City. . 1,718,628 414,229 668,322 1,082,551 a ee 789,335 1,425,412 609,000 +14,016 +802,396 24.1 38.9 +37.0 
National Surety, New York........ 141,238,742 57,069,876 82,021,792 139,091,668 yo Ss ee errr 13,513,708 15,660,782 9,380,000 —1,260,198 +7,540,981 40.4 58.1 +1.5 
United States Guarantee, N. Y..... 7,513,604 2,709,123 3,674,469 61,383,592 ie: 1) 1,302,558 2,432,570 541,250 +474,243 +1,417,077 36.1 48.9 +15.0 
Totals (7 companies).......... 328,406,179 119,552,795 196,839,954 316,392,749 12,686,130 672,700 34,547,599 46,561,029 26,212,253 —596,753 +20,945,531 36.4 59.9 +3.7 
Miscellaneous Companies 
American Automobile, St. Louis.... 46,477,406 24,154,664 21,826,280 45,980,944 496,462 ~—......... 3,194,763 3,691,225 1,090,000 ~—Ss........ +2,601,224 52.0 46.9 +41.1 
American Credit Ind., St. Louis.... 18,204,679 8, 540, 577 9,819,168 18,359,745 ...... 155,066 1,641,947 1,486,881 1,253,871 —152,174 -+385,184 46.9. 54.0 —.9 
First Reins. Co. of Hartford, Hart... 12,786,512 8,178,190 5,368,068 13,546,258 — ...... 759,745 1,933,174 1,173,429 , | ae x 63.9 42.0 na 9 
Hartford Live Stock, Hartfo \ 8,415,379 5,554,9. 3,131,549 8,686,476 ...... 271,097 460,713 189,616 —300,000 _.......... +489,616 66.0 37.2 —3.2 
Hartford Steam Boiler &Insp.,Htfd. 36,977,801 6, 016,023 29,893,744 35,909,767 1,068,034  ...... 9,661,106 10,729,140 4,460,000  +920,918 +5,348,183 16.3 80.8 +2.9 
Indemnity Co. of America, St. Louis 9,828,796 5,850,275 5,110,213 10,960,488 ...... 1,131,692 239,479 —892,215 12,500 —934,019 +29,304 59.5 52.0 —11.5 
Lloyds Casualty, New York k...... 10,342,261 ry 492,786 5,658,996 9,151,782 ra 2. ee 1,310,837 2,501,316 1,780,000 +117,071 -+604,245 33.8 54.7 $11.5 
Medical Protective, Ft. Wayne..... 8,489,)71 4,810,962 3,277,330 8,088,292 Co, aor ree 886,506 1,287,385 485,000 +202,288 +600,096 56.7 38.6 +4.7 
Union Automobile, Los Angeles... .. 12,250, 557 5,741,928 7,170,875 12,912,803 ...... 662, 446 392,527 —269,919 —442,191 —285,806 +458,078 46.9 58.5 —5.4 
Totals (9 companies). . 163,772,362 72,340,332 91,256,223 163,5 5,854 2,980,046 19,721,052 19,896,858 8,627,680 —131,682 +11,400,859 44.2 55.7 +.1 
Grand Totals (100 companies) 5,088, 268, 3642, 573, 105, 042 2,511 ‘801, 6975, 084, 006 30 3 Men 625 theres 343,681,392 347, 043, 017 140,214, 458 —2,155,. 277 +208,983,835 50.5 49.4 +1 





*Net. + Minus (—) in surplus earned column indicates combined underwriting and investment loss. 


+ Amount of foreign companies in dividend column represents net remittance to or (—) net receipts 


from home office. Amounts by American companies preceded by minus (—) indicates surplus paid in by stockholders after consideration of surplus funds paid in. a Statistics as shown herewith are for six years 
only. b Eight years. cSeven years. d Statements of United States branches. f Net remittance to home office. i To policyholders. & Formerly the Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company, name changed to 


the above in 1929. m Three years. n Four years. g Nine years. 


p Formerly the Employers Indemnity Co., name changed to above in 1929. 





(Continued from 41) 


and ten thousand dollar limits are antiquated. 
If we show the owner his tremendous responsi- 
bility and that our insurance will entirely re- 
lieve him of that responsibility we will have 
gone far in popularizing and promoting our 
business.” 

William Quaid, Executive Vice-President of 
the Southern Fire, of New York, the 
second speaker, dwelt upon the present-day 
problems of fire insurance. Mr. Quaid proved 
himself a gifted speaker, and by his views and 
their solution maintained the high degree of in- 
terest established by his predecessor on the plat- 
form. Mr. Quaid said the fire insurance prob- 
lems ranged from operation expansion to keep 
up with expansion of business including what 
the trend of mergers meant to the future of fire 
insurance the always serious problem of legis- 
lation and taxation and finally the problem of 
selling. Continuing Mr. Quaid said: 

“Of all the problems confronting fire in- 
surance business, I should pick out as the out- 
standing fundamental problem the problem of 
selling, and by that I do not mean whether a 
new method of selling fire insurance should be 
considered against the old American agency sys- 
tem. But what I do mean is the necessity of 
the agent knowing fire insurance and thinking 
fire insurance in a different way than he has 
in the past. 

“I have a different idea of insurance than a 
great many people in our business. To my mind 
insurance is not a never-can-be profession, be- 
cause the word implies something that you prac- 
tice; for instance, you practice medicine, prac- 
tice law, while insurance is a selling proposi- 
tion. My reason for making this problem of 
selling the outstanding problem of fire insurance 
is because I believe that a commodity is popu- 
lar in the community. in the degree in which it 
is aggressivcly and intelligently sold. Wrapped 
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up in this selling is the psychology of the com- 
munity’s reaction to fire insurance, and the real 
problem of fire insurance is the lack of under- 
standing and indifference, and often times the 
antagonism of the community to our business. 

“For a long time fire insurance was the pre- 
dominating insurance, and was considered such 
a necessity that the community was willing to 
buy fire insurance without knowing very much 
about the business. Then life insurance came 
into the community, and under able manage- 
ment and aggressive selling began to make 
great headway, and the community began to get 
more insurance minded. They understood life 
surance, because, carried to ultimate con- 
clusion of the policy, a recovery was made: 
then came casualty, surety and liability insur- 
ance, in its many and various forms. 





Geo. L. Williams 


“It is probably true that a big buyer of in- 
surance is constantly making recoveries under 
his casualty and liability policies, and so the 
community got the point of understanding and 
appreciating the third party insurance. The 
fire insurance company has only recently recog- 
nized the necessity of educating the public in 
fire insurance, so that they will understand fire 
insurance in the same sense that they understand 
life and third party insurance. Now, the very 
best way to enlighten the public is by and 
through the seller, and I believe that the time 
has arrived when we must get the agent to look 
at insurance in a different way than he has in 
the past, and my personal opinion of the way to 
do this is to cease considering insurance as a 
profession and to consider it as a mass pro- 
duction, high-speed manufacturing business, 
with the agent as the distributor of the factory 
output. 

“Certainly, when we put insurance on such a 
concrete basis, where we show definite manufac- 
turing cost and definite selling cost, I believe 
that the agent will begin to understand insurance 
in a way that he never has before, and will 
carry the story of fire insurance to the buyer in 
a different way and with more confidence than 
evcr before. In this day of high-speed mass 
production, output certainly is obvious. That 
the big stock company can manufacture and put 
out its policies as cheaply, if not more so, than 
any other system of manufacturing insurance 
that has ever been devised. When the distribu- 
tor or agent begins to realize this he will be in 
position to talk fire insurance in a language that 
the buyer will understand. 

“Tt is interesting to note that an analysis of 
five leading companies shows they have a manu- 
facturing cost of their product of 15.6 per cent 
of the dollar premium. In this 15.6 per cent is 
everything that goes in the making of the pol- 

° (Continued on page 49) 
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We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive to 
find with an old, conservative life company. 
It will pay anyone interested to investigate. 


All communications confidential. 


BOX 54 
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TO AGENTS.--- 


We have many excel- 
lent openings for prop- 
erly qualified agents. 
We operate in 26 States, 
and the District of 
Columbia and Porto 
Rico. 


If interested, write 


W. T. O’Donohue 
Vice-Pres. & Agency. Mgr. 


Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company 


Greensboro, N. C. 
OVER 340 MILLIONS IN FORCE 






































WE WANT MEN in 
—men who are self-con- 
— INDIANA 
—men who are morally KENTUCKY 
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General Agency positions open at 
CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
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George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
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KEYSTONE INDEMNITY EXCHANGE 
PARTICIPATING AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


110 SOUTH 16th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 
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f... legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany, now active, to be chartered by the 


joyed by the Illinois Life. A strong com- 


ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of Illinois, is the distinction en- 


growing stronger every day. 




















1212 LAKE SHORE DRIVE ~ CHICAGO 
Raymond W. Stevens, President 
THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
LIABILITY BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT CREDIT 
HEALTH , BOILER 
AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS 
TEAMS ELEVATOR 
COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 








ESTABLISHED 1869 


C. M. Berger, United States Manager 
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W. G. Wilson’s Paper 


(Concluded from page 41) 


In contrasting the attitude of the public 
toward the rates charged by railroads, public 
service corporations arid life insurance com- 
panies with those charged by casualty and 
surety companies, the speaker declared that the 
lack of public support or confidence could in 
a large measure be attributed to the super- 
abundance of companies and agents. On this 
point, Mr. Wilson said, “Obviously, with a 
super-number of insurance companies, the 
scramble for business attracts the attention of 
a vastly greater army of insurance agents 
than are needed, or indeed than could be pos- 
sible equipped with expert knowledge and ex- 
perience to properly safeguard the interests 
entrusted to them.” 

The life insurance business enjoys a great 
degree of public confidence because the rates 
of all good companies register so nearly alik2 
that there is not competitive difference therein, 
the speaker pointed out. Mr. Wilson also 
stressed the need for company officials and 
agents alike to impress the insurance buyer 
that he is paying no more than the security 
and service warrant and not less than will 
be adequate to maintain such security and on 
this thought pointed out that the same principle 
involved in calculating the liability of life 
insurance companies is employed by casualty 
and surety companies. 

A staunch exponent of the General Agency 
System, the speaker stressed the value of this 
method to the agent as a means of obtaining 
the fullest measure of service alike to the 
company he represents and the public who 
patronize him and who maintains an organi- 
zation commensurate with these requirements. 


White Sulphur Meeting 
(Concluded from page 47) 


icy, from the salary of the office boy to the 
chairman of the board—rent, light, heat, adver- 
tising, field expense. The great work of fire 
prevention that is done through the local boards’ 
engineers and the national board, I believe, that 
the policyholder gets a greater return out of the 
part of the dollar premium than he does out of 
the loss part returned to him, because in fire 
insurance it is the collection from the many 
and the payment to the few as far as the losses 
go. But every policyholder gets this great fi- 
nancial background of protection, without which 
there would be no financial security and no peace 
of mind. 


“Now, the selling cost is earned and justified 
in that degree in which the seller proves for 
the needs of the buyer and safeguards the in- 
terest of the buyer. So I believe that the funda- 
mental problem is this question of having fire 
surance understood by the buyer.” 

When the convention was called to order on 
Tuesday morning by the president of the In- 
ternational, Frank O’Neil, the registration 
reached over four hundred. Included in the 
gathering were noted executives from every 
Casualty carrier in the country as well as every 
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prominent general agent. The program was 
carried out as per schedule, with the exception 
that due to unavoidable circumstances the ap- 
pearance of Albert T. Conway was delayed 
until Wednesday. 

The third speaker was George L. Williams, 
vice-president of the Union Central Life of Cin- 
cinnati. His topic was the trend of life insur- 
ance. Mr. Williams told the story of the life 
insurance agent, depicting the general discsteem 
in which he was held, and chartered his progress 
through the medium of constructive education 
to his present position of prominence in the 
economic structure of the country. Mr. Wil- 
liams also explained the developments in pro- 
gram selling and trust agreements. In conclu- 





49 


sion he said we need not fear for the future 
growth and progress of life insurance. We may 
confidently expect that the shield of life insur- 
ance, stronger and more impregnable, will be 
placed in the hands of constantly-increasing 
numbers of people defending, them and depend- 
ents against the assaults of poverty and priva- 
tion. 








“The Insurance Man’s Resteurant” 


46 GOLD STREET 


Between Fulton and John Streets 
New York City Phone Beekman 9991 






































“Equitable 
in Practice 
as in Name” 








“Do you have many acci- 
dents during play?” 


“Well, sometimes a spectator 
is hurt or riders injure each 
other. As far as own liabil- 
ity is concerned, I am cov- 
ered because I have that new 
‘Sports Liability Endorse- 
ment’ on my automobile in- 
surance.”’* 








EQUITABLE 
Casualty and Surety Co. 


JOHN L. MEE, President 


Policyholders appreciate the 
modern coverages and extra pro- 
tection agents of this company can 
give them. That appreciation na- 


turally means more profit to our 





representatives. 


Behind our fieldmen and servic- 
ing their every need, are home of- 
fice executives who have themselves 
been agents and who are agency- 
minded before all else. That means 
producers’ problems get prompt, 
willing and personalized attention. 


*Mr. John L. Mee, Pres. 
Equitable Casualty & Surety Co., 
2 Lafayette St., 

New York City. 


Dear Mr. Mee: 

I am interested in learning 
more about the “Sports Liability 
Endorsement” you have origin- 
ated and about the advantages of 
your company. 











L. 
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The following quotations, as of September 30, 
1929, are from reliable houses, and if any ot 
our readers are interested in stocks not appear- 
ing in this list, the Research Bureau of THE 
SPECTATOR will endeavor to supply the data: 
Bid Offered 


Equi 
W. Wallace Lyon & Co............. 61 


Globe & Naiott & (new sock) 


W. Wallace Ly ‘on & Co 
Great American “ins 4 





linton 
G. W. cocume & Co 
Hanover = es Ti 


Sere eer eeeeeseeeeeee 


See eeeseseseeeseseee 


Home (N. Y.) ex Home Sec. Co. 
G. W. Fanning & Co N.Y 


eee eee eee esas eserese 


Gilbert 
Gilbert Elliott th; aN. Y.. 





Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. y 


ee ee ee 


Sai ciel wie stbwlerciwis aia ele © 
Gilbert Eliott & Co. N.Y 
erchants & Mfrs. Fi 


ing & Co 
W. Wallace toons & Co., 
Missouri State Life 
Arthur Atkins & 


See eeereeesereseseee 


National ¥ new stock) 
Arthur Aaa & Co., Y 


ip ome 





Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y 


1615 1625 CE AEE oc cosines coe eeiacne s 
1625 1640 G: W. Dame BOG... vc ccccccecs 
National Union Petcare) (ex rights) 
47 50 Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y 
G. W. Fanning & My copuecnad tery 
49 50 New Amsterdam Cas. 
49 50% Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y 
48 50 New York Fire Ins. 
46 49 W. Wallace Lyon & Co., N. ¥ 
G. W. ee & Co., N.Y 
87 89 New World Life 
89 91 Charles Sincere & Co., Chicago 
884 90 North River Ins. Co. 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y 
48 50 Pacific Fire 
SEO ree 
715 725 les National 
710 720 MMM RMIIIED so bdo 60.6.0 bi 00,00 see 
dential F. & M. 
6 7 Charles Sincere & Co., Chicago 
6 7 Providence Washington 
6 7 Mansfield & Co., New York 
Public Fire Ins. Co. 
96 101 Miliken & Pell, eet N.J 
99 103 ~ 4 Fire, Pittsb 
96 101 Wallace EEE CAs cob ecicicesece 
Reinsurance Life of America 
69 71 Charles Sincere & Co., Chi 


Security Ins. Co. of New Haven 
122 ese Ca GON CUES, 6 5 0.6 0:5:0:00 000 svence'e 
Arthur 1 oe = Co., N. ¥ 


125 130 ngfield 
. Sorina Tat & Co. » New York 


33 35 Sts Paul F. & M 

36 39 Clinton Gitart Segas ean sesies seuaene 
Southern 

78 81 Gilbert Eliott & Co., N.Y 

78 81 Stuyvesa 

77 80 Arthur + & Co., 

saree 81 Gilbert Elliott & Co., NY 
SunLife Assn. 

32 34 Clinton Gilbert... ccccccccccccccece 
Sylvania Ins. 

30 32 W. Wallace Lyon BB scidecivecewew 











Arthur ray ee 25 
Ter ie pike sate e 6% 24 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 24 
Miliken & Pell, a ff a 25 
Bankers & Shippers (new stock) 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 135 145 
Gilbert pe ae 135 145 
ES Seer 135 145 
Baltimore-American (new stock) 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 53% 
G. W. Fanning & Co., N. Y......... 
pete Fire 
W. Fanning & Co., N. Y......... 30 
. Wallace Lyon & Co............. 31 
Bronx ag os : 
W. Wallace Lyon 1 eee 135 140 
Camden tape 
Lo & oe 33 
Gilbert Biliott & CoN. _ SOR PERS 32 
noe ae eae eee ee 33 
Dae Atkins ‘& TS) oS Ries 43 
G. W. Fanning & Co............... 43 
SE 565610 646s a's 00000 44 
Chicago F. & M. (new) 
i Co., Chicago...... 
NS Rae 37 
ur Atkins & Co., N. Y........... 
Continental Assurance 
Charles Sincere Co., Chicago........ 75 
Continental Cas. 
Clinton Gilbert EL enkG wise heea ie ene 9 
Sii Te Se eee §1 
age Fire (Ne ) 
Elliott _ OS SS ee 85 
G. W. Fanning & Co. ..........0a.. 8: 
Regteste aoe Bg & Surety Co. 
ARG WEES shoeseckuewes 6U 
. Co. of A 
Gilbert Elliott & can N. . SE ere 17 
Ciaton Gitbert..........ccccccsccee 17 
yA OSS aes 15 
Fidelity and Casual 
ur Atkins & “9. | RES eee 240 
G. W. Fanning & Co............... 240 
*3 Co. of Newark 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 37 
CT Olas canna secs 38 
Miliken & Pell, Newark............. 38 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 374% 
Franklin ye Soy tex rights) 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 252 =. 259 
a ae icehbeeebnieb su 0kee ss 254 260 
lens 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 60 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 60 
Se 61 
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IN SURANCE 
STOCKS 


LOCAL TO 
NEW ENGLAND 


H. D. KNOX & CO. 


Members Unlisted Securities 
Dealers Association 


PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
11 BROADWAY 27 STATE | 














Miscellaneous Insurance 





CLINTON GILBERT 


Will Buy or Sell 





Aetna Fire Insurance 
Aetna Life Insurance 
Great American Insurance 


Hanover Fire 


Home Insurance 


OLD—NEW—RIGHTS 


National Casualty Company 
Nationl Fire Insurance, Hartford 


Inquiries Invited 


CLINTON GILBERT 


Established 1890 


Members Unlisted Securities Dealers Association 
Members Association of Bank Stock Dealers 


120 BROADWAY 


Telephones: RECtor 4845 and 8720 








NEW YORK 
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U. S. Fire Ins. Co. 
‘A ee ere 107 111 
Universal Ins. Co. 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y......... . 74 78 
United States Merchants & Shippers 
CER se cececnscddeceescs 400 425 
Virginia F. & M. 
ym eg CE cp daktededseieeeewe's 135 145 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 135 145 
Westchester Fire 
CHM NR ccccccscvsdsticnnce 82 85 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 80 84 


NEW ENGLAND STOCE 
American Investment Securities Co. 
Chas. A. Day 


& Co., Inc., Boston.... 24 26 
H. D. Knox A a Ts cs cvovces 25 27 
Boston Casualty 
Chas. A. ny oy hag Inc., Boston.... 18 22 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 17 21 
Boston Insurance ray stock) 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 1025 1055 
a th ss Ca, BENGE. 2. co ccccce 1010 1035 
Ca; Ins. Co. 
on ve Piatt. Inc., Boston: 
asus cave oe canenaes 96 
CNN a ccacs tov ereektcactns'e 307 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston: 
i iss. daca’ ds omssecsew eos 95 
CEE casi aedonaatcaese ves 305 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 510 525 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 508 515 
Mass. Bonding & Ins. Co. gg 
~~. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 210 220 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 200 210 
Maas, Title Ins., Pfd. 
Chas. A. Day "& Co., Inc., Boston... . 25 35 
‘New England Fire 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 48 52 
H. D. Knox & my Boston pecweuwens 46 50 
New Hampshire F; 
Chas. A. Day & Co. Inc. ,Roston.... 95 100 
Old Colony Insurance 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 600 
Providence-Washi 
Chas. A. Day & be ie Boston.... 1030 1050 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 1020 1045 
Rhode Island Ins. - a 
EE Bie IE OE Ono Onis siccivcccccccce 37 40 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Boston......... 39 43 
eld Fire and Marine (new) 
net take Inc., Boston.... 220 230 


H. D. Knox & Co., Boston Se aig ese 221 231 
United Life and Accident Ins. Co. 


Chas. A. Day & Co., oe Boston.... 46 50 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 47 49 
HARTFORD STOCKS 
A Casualty and Surety 
Conning & a Serre 245 255 

Aetna Fire I isurance Co. 

Conning & Co., Hartford........... 785 795 
Aetna Life Ins. Co. 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 143 146 
Automobile Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 60 62 
Conn. General Life 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 2275 2325 
Hartford Fire 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1095 1115 
Hartford Steam Boiler 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 785 800 
Phoenix Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1065 1075 
‘Travelers Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1830 1845 


Church Members Relief Association, 
Indianapolis 

Part of the statistics of the Church Members 
Relief Association of Indianapolis, as presented 
in the 1929 edition of the Pocket Register of 
Accident Insurance, were incorrect. The cor- 
rect figures for the years 1928, 1927, 1926 and 
1925, respectively, for the different items, should 
have been stated as follows: Premiums or as- 
sessments, $90,437, $79,935, $81,221, $79,335; 
total income, $95,590, $84.877, $84,991, $82,087 ; 
paid-for claims, $37,748, $30,063, $30,601, $29,- 
332; expenses of management, $41,021, $32,080, 
$35,641, $21,761; total disbursements, $78,769, 
$62,143, $66,242, $71,026; total admitted assets, 
$115,718; $106,233, $83,177, $65,572; total liabili- 
ties, $13.025, $9,698, $12,781, $13,313; net sur- 
plus, $102,693, $96,535, $70,396, $52,259 
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From the Archives of the Sun 
of London 
(Concluded from page 39) 
and more ago, were of a type to do effective 
service. 

It would require a volume to describe the 
old maps and the many priceless documents 
that I was shown. Some of the latter bear 
signatures of men whose names will always 
be a part of English history. 

I have spoken of the present building of 
the Sun Fire. Its first office was a room in 
Paul’s Coffee House. The rental was an item, 
of course, but hardly a great one, it being about 
$75 a year. In 1766 the company became 
lodged in a building erected for it by the Bank 
of England which fronted on Bank street and 
had another entrance on Threadneedle street. 
I was told that the Threadneedle street was 
closed and for a rather curious reason. Hack- 
ney coach drivers protested that they were 
frequently depositing gentlemen at the Bank 
street entrance of the company and were told 
to await there the return of their fares. But 
very often the fare would depart by the 
Threadneedle street entrance and the poor 
coach driver would wait in vain for his recom- 
pence. Following the fire which destroyed the 
Royal Exchange in 1838 the Sun Fire bought 
property on Threadneedle street and a new 
building was constructed. 

I could write a great deal more about the 
oldest insurance company in the world but I 
have confined myself simply to try and recall 
a few features of its past through those relics 
that it has preserved for the eyes of the present. 
One day, I presume, all of its present tre- 
mendous activities and- methods will seem as 
quaint to those who follow us, but I suspect 
that these, in turn, will be preserved and ex- 
hibited in the offices of a company which al- 
ready has weathered the fires of 219 years and 
will be an even more prominent feature in 
the§jnsurance world, say in the year 2148. 


Frank J. Greer Joins Monarch 
Fire and Marine 





Head of Automobile Division of Bos- 
ton and Old Colony’s Western 
Departments 

LansinG, Micu., Sept. 26.—Frank J. Greer, 
head of the automobile division of the western 
department of the Boston and Old Colony here 
for some 12 years, has resigned and will go with 
the new Monarch Fire and Marine of Cleveland 
as assistant secretary, it was announced here 
recently. 

Mr. Greer’s entire insurance experience has 
been with the Boston and Old Colony here as 
he “broke into the game” in the western de- 
partment organization about 15 years ago. 
After a year in the office and a year in the 
field, his aptitude in his new work won him 
advancement to the management of the automo- 
bile division, the post he has since held with 
distinction. He is a native of Lansing but had 
been with a Cleveland powder manufacturing 
company previous to entering insurance. 
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Illinois Bankers Life Has 
New Charter 





Will Change from Assessment to 
Legal Reserve Company 
on Stock Basis 


MonmoutH, ILt., Sept. 25.—Steps to change 
The Illinois Bankers Life Association from an 
assessment to a legal reserve insurance company 
were announced recently with the publication of 
the charter of a new company, which will be 
known as “Illinois Bankers Life Assurance 
Company.” 

The new company is organized on a stock 
basis with capital of $100,000, par value of the 
shares being $100. The articles of incorporation 
were approved on September 13 by the Illinois 
Insurance Department. Fourteen officers and 
employes of the Illinois Bankers Life Associa- 
tion are named as incorporators and the articles 
provide that the principal offices of the company 
shall be in Monmouth, Illinois. 

It is stated that a plan of reinsurance is being 
worked out with the Illinois Insurance Depart- 
ment and that the rights of managers, agents, 
field representatives and policyholders will be 
carefully secured under any plan adopted. 

The Illinois Bankers Life Association now 
has more than $110,000,000 insurance in force, 
of which $86,000,000 is on the Stipulated Premi- 
um plan and $24,000,000 on the Individual Re- 
serve plan, announced in 1927. The association 
began business November 3, 1897. It has assets 
of nearly $8,000,000 and has paid in death claims 
in excess of $11,000,000. There are 75,000 
policyholders and the company is licensed in 
nineteen states. 


Minnesota Fire Insurance Company 
Enters Canada 

The Minnesota Fire Insurance Company of 
St. Paul, Minn., has been licensed to transact 
in Canada the business of Fire, Tornado and 
Sprinkler Leakage Insurance and insurance 
against damage to property of any kind caused 
by the explosion of natural or other gas. 

Mr. J. Thibaudeau of Montreal, Que., has 
been appointed the company’s Canadian chief 
agent. 

The financial statement as at December 31st, 
1928, shows assets of $957,053 and liabilities of 
$113,038. Paid-up capital was $500,000, so that 
surplus over all liabilities and capital was $344,- 
015. 


Jeffery Heads Metropolitan 
Casualty’s Chicago Branch 
According to an announcement by J. Scofield 
Rowe, president of the Metropolitan Casualty 
Insurance Company of Newark, H. J. Jeffery 
has just been appointed sole manager of the 
company’s Chicago office, to succeed the former 
joint management of Finnegan and Jeffery. 
Under the reorganization, Manager Jeffery 
will have, as his assistant, Raymond K. Lake, 
who brings to the Metropolitan’s Chicago 
branch fifteen years intensive experience in 
the casualty and surety business. 


Miscellaneous Insurance 
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LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, Inc. GEORGE B. BUCK ADJUSTERS & APPRAISERS 
LIMITED 


Repreating 
Wildy Tiss Fire United States Fire National Fire of 
ew York of New Y Hartford ay ACTUARY Incorporated 1914—-Dominion Charter 
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nmr - Benefit and Pension Funds Claim Adjusters for Insurance Companies 
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The chapter titles are: 
MILES M. DAWSON & SON PART ONE—FOR THE INEXPERIENCED 
AGENT 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES T. J. McCOMB oe aegileic «tion mations 
Common Sense Ap- elling Insurance to 
Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. h Ww 
NEW YORK CONSULTING ACTUARY seeline Objections Neliing  Repeu at 
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ARD UNDERWRITER 
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eee COUNTANTS M. SPE Reaping Old Con- Sucanmmbens Insur- 
Consulting Actuary tracts Bright 
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Richard Fonditler 96 Pelton Se. Fred E. Swarts, C. P. A. Agency Building and Claims Service 


a a eee a LP Hinvine Producing Permanent Policyholders 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA sets forth many proved plans and business- 


getting experiences of men who have made 
outstanding records in the life insurance busi- 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL ness and are thus qualified to offer sound 
CONSULTING ACTUARY L. A. GLOVER & CO. advice and suggestions to others. 


This practical work is substantially 
160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance bound in cloth and contains 224 pages 
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